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prefAcTe 

V 

To sketch the history of Classical Sanskrit Literatuife 
within the limits of a volume of the H^tage 'Senes-would 
have been impossible but for the ded‘s'ioh''tff allot another 
volume to the Sanskrit Drama, m which the literature of 
India attains its highest perfection. It has seemed best 
also to restnct this review to the period before a.d. 1200, 
a date conventional indeed, but yet late enough to mdude 
all the great masterpieces of Sansknt hterature. Even 
withm the limit chosen attention has been concentrated on 
the works of chief merit or reputation, and it has been 
necessary to avoid any detailed discussion of controversial 
dates, m order to dwell upon the substance and form of the 
literature itself. Here agam it has only been possible to 
mdicate in outlme the sahent features of the classical litera- 
ture, and to suggest some of the many problems affecting 
its ongm and development. The aim of this work will be 
accomplished if it serves to remind readers of the richness 
and variety of the literature of which it treats, and encour- 
ages students to extend the field of their reading m Sansknt. 

The literary 3 udgments expressed are based on the 
assumption that classical Sansknt hterature is entitled to 
rank among the great hteratures of the world, and >that 
therefore it must be subjected to the same standards as are 
applied to them. Analogous standards m effect must have 
influenced the judges of poetry m mediseval India, for they 
accord m acclaiming as the first of Sansknt poets Kalidasa, 
to whom Western cntics without hesitation assign the same 
rank. 

EdtJihirgh, A. Bersiedale Keith. 

Ja7mary, 1923. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

A REPRINT of this sketch having become necessary, the 
opportunity has been taken to make a few verbal chang^cs 
and to add some references to recent works- 

The question of the date of dramas ascnlxjd to Bluisa 
by the late T. Ganapati Sastri, whose death inflicts a grave 
loss on Indian scholarship, affects so closely certain matters 
dealt with in this book that 1 should, perhaps, state briefly 
the reasons which render me satisfied that his identification 
of the author is correct I hold it as conclusively estab- 
hshed that the author of tlie Caindaita was earlier than 
the Mrccliaka\ika\ that all or almost all the Trivandrum 
plays are by the same author, and that this author ranks 
higher than any Sansknt dramatist other than Kalidasa. 
Whether we give a name to this dramatist is indeed a minor 
matter; but, when we find that pre-eminent among the 
plays is the Svapiiavdsavadalia^ and that ancient critics who 
had before them Bhasa’s dramatic output ranked his 
Svapiiavosavadatta as supreme, it seems idle to refuse 
to accept Bhasa’s authorship. How far the plays as we 
have them represent Bhasa’s own version is a problem 
as httle soluble as the question of the onginal form of 
the ^akuniald of Kalidasa, none the less the gemus of 
both authors is equally undemable. On this pomt I am 
happy to find recent confirmation in an article in the 
Fesigabe Jacobi by an author of high artistic sensibility, 
H. Weller, who demonstrates the affimty in style and 
spirit of certam of the verses ascribed to Bhasa m the 
anthologies with passages m the Tnvandrum plays. Nor 
can I find in the vast literature on the subject a smgle 
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satisfactory argument to prove that the dramas, by reason 
of technique, metre, Sanskrit, or Prakrit, are later than 
those of Kalidasa, who, it seems to me as to T. Ganapati 
Sastri, knew the plays as those of the great predecessor 
with whose fame he had to contend m his youth. 

The 

U7iiversity of Edinburgh^ A. Bereiedaxe Keith. 

May, 1927. 
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CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 

£1 N 'I ‘ \ II 

It is characteristic of the paucity of "our information of 
the early history of Sanskrit literature that a serious 
controversy has arisen as to the language m which secular 
literature was iSrst composed. It has been suggested, with 
more or less clearness, that for profane as opposed to 
sacred literature Sanskrit was originally not employed It 
was essentially m the form m which it was regulated by 
the grammar of Panmi, m the fourth century b c , a form 
of speech reserved for those who conducted sacrifices and 
engaged in theological speculation, m effect for the Brah- 
mms Other persons used a true vernacular, which may 
be described as Primary Praknt, m order to distinguish it 
from the Prakrits whidi have been preserved m the gram- 
marians and m literature, and which represent a chrono- 
logically later stage of speech. It was m some Primary 
Praknt that secular literature was first composed, and it 
was only late that the sacred language was extended to the 
meaner use, perhaps as Professor L6vi has suggested,^ 
through the imtiative of the Saka Satraps of Western India 
m the course of the second century ad, one of whom, 
Rudradaman, is responsible for the first official mscnption 
m Sansknt throughout, and whose official nomenclature 
seems to be reflected m the rules for the use of titles m the 
Sanslcnt drama laid down m the Bharatiya Ndtyaiasira 
The epics themselves, it has been suggested,^ were long 
current m Prakrit before they were rendered, perhaps 

* hid Ant , ssxm, 163 ff Contrast Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp 
69 ff 

- Ind Ant , xxui, 52 Contrast Keith, 5 , 1914, pp 1021 ff 

1915, pp 328 ff . 799 f 
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shortly after the Christian era, into Sanskrit. The motives 
for such translations and the impetus to compose in Sanskcit 
in lieu of Prakrit can easily be imagmed ; the culture of the 
Brahmins was becoming more and more the chief common 
possession of India, and the sacred language presented the 
only possibility of a speech which could claim comprehension 
readily throughout the vast area subject to Brahmanical 
influence. Further, durmg the period before and after the 
Christian era India was subj'ect to mvasion from the nortli- 
west and west and to considerable movements of population, 
which must have excited rapid changes of speech forms in 
the areas aflected, and have driven poets and others, desurous 
of producing work to endure, to seek a medium more 
satisfactory than a vernacular m process of rapid alteration. 

The theory has the attractiveness of simplicity, but the 
complexity of facts rarely admits of such easy solutions. 
We must recognise the scantiness of our information re- 
garding the early speeches of India, the vast areas concern- 
ed, and the distinction of tribes and of classes within tribes. 
The Vedic language as we find it m the Rgvcda and m the 
later Samhit^ is already a poetical and hieratic language, 
which was doubtless different even from the speech of the 
pnests in ordinary life and still further removed from that 
of the rulmg and subject classes, not to mention the slaves 
or aborigines. The language of the Brahmanas, the 
Aranyakas, and the Upamsads is equally a hieratic speech ; 
it represents the language used by the priests primarily at 
the sacrifice, then in speculations based on the sacrifice, and 
extending ultimately beyond its immediate limits, not the 
language of everyday conversation either among the priests 
themselves or m mtercourse with others.^ It is undoubt- 
edly a genuine contmuation of the language of the Samhitas 
in so far as it is descended from the prose of the Saifahita 
period; indeed, while we have no prose as old as the 
Rgveda, there is no reason to doubt that the prose of the 
Samhitas of the Black Yapirvcda is contemporaneous with 
the later verses of these texts. In the grammar of Panim 

* See H Jacobi, Scientia, xiv, 251 ff , Patanjali on i, 1, 1, v 9 , 
1 , 3, 1 Cf H Oldenberg, Das Mahabharata, pp. 129 ff 
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we find the norm laid down for the spoken langfuage, Bha§a, 
of his time m the higher circles of society, a fact which 
explains the failure of the norm of Papim to conform precisely 
to any texts which are preserved to us, though it has obvious 
affimties with the language of such Brahmanas as the 
Attareya. The Bhasa shows little phonetic variation from 
the hieratic language, and we must recognise m this fact 
the dominant influence of the rehgious factor m stereotyp- 
ing speech. We have of this a bnlhant example m a quo- 
tation from an earlier authonty preserved in Patanjali 
about 150 B.c. There were, we learn, at one time seers 
of vast knowledge who, m their ordinary conversation, 
used mcorrect expressions , thus for the correct yad vd tias 
iad vd naJiy which denotes, ‘We are content with our lot,’ 
they said, yar vd iias tar vd nah, but while sacnficmg they 
stnctly followed the correct forms An expiatory sacrifice, 
the Sarasvati, is also prescnbed for any mcorrect use of 
language m the sacrifice, and, when it is remembered how 
long the sacrifice might last, it is not surprising that the 
hieratic language exercised a most powerful stabilising 
effect on the language of the pnests. 

That m other circles and places there was a rapid 
change of language we may a readily admit, and the 

probability is confirmed by occasional traces m the Vedic 
language^ itself of forms which show phonetic changes 
foreign to that type of speech. In this connection we 
must remember that, while the earhest Vedic hymns were 
comjiosed m the Panjab, othefs belong rather to the region 
of Kuruk§etra, which is also the home of the great Brah- 
manas, while the AiJiarvaveda m part may have its ongm 
among tnbes still further east, settled on the Ganges itself, 
^he Brahmamcal avilisation doubtless centered m the 
region of Kuruk?etra or the middle country, espeaally 
among the Kuru-Pancalas,^ but it spread beyond these limits 
to the land of the Kqsalas and Videhas as well as to even 
more remote regions. It would be absurd to assume that 

* How far these are original, how far substituted in transmission, 
IS insoluble 

’ Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index^ i, 165 ff. 
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the rate of linguistic change was uniform m the different 
localities , the commumties must have been very varied m 
composition, some more affected than others by mixture 
with the aborigines, and therefore in all probability likely 
to alter more rapidly their speech. This factor of race 
mixture must have played an important part m the creation 
of the Praknts, not, of course, m tlie sense that these repre- 
sent the treatment of Vedic by abongmes,^ whether 
Dravidian" or Austro-Asiatic^ m speech, on whom it was 
forced by their masters, but as influencing the racial char- 
acter and speech capacity and habits of the Aryan tnbes. 

These facts, however, leave us entirely without informa- 
tion as to the language in which secular literature was 
composed before or contemporary with Panini. Nor are 
we earned any further by tlie fact that both the Buddha 
and Mahavira, the founder or renovator of Jainism, in the 
fifth century b.c. used some form of Prakrit, possibly tlie 
precursor of Ardha-Magadhi ; those were nval religions to 
Brahmanism, and moreover flourished pnmanly in regions 
which were outside the plane of Brahmanism proper. How 
far this Prakrit differed from the Bha§a of Panim we have 
no means of saying, for neither the Pali nor the Jam Prakrit 
has any senous pretension to represent the speech of the 
Buddha or Mahavira. It is more important that m the 
inscnptions of Asoka m the second half of the third century 
B.c. and in epigraphical records generally until the second 
century a.d. we find Prakrits, and not Sanskrit As far as 
a Buddhist Emperor was concerned anything else was out 
of the question, and the influence of the Empire doubtless 
affected all its successors. But we need not doubt that 
some form of Prakrit appealed more directly and easily 
than Sansknt to the comprehension of the generality of the 
subjects of the Asokan Empire and m the subsequent 
penod.^ We must note, however, that the Asokan edicts 
show us the attempt to establish the language of the capital 


^ Cf Keith, Caiitbndge History of India, i, 109 f 

^ ^ Chatterji, Bengali Language, i, 40 ff , 170 ff , with 
Bloch, Bull Soc Ling , 1924, pp 10 2 
’ Cf J Przyluski, Jouinal Asiaiique, ccvin, 1 2 , 53 f 
^ On Pah cf Keith, Ind Hist Qtiai terly, j, 501 2 
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as a hngua irmica m lieu of Sanskrit, an 

clearly doomed to failure, so mfenor is the FfakHt^t^ 

Sansknt as a means of expression 

It IS upon this epigraphical use of Praknt that the belief 
that secular literature was composed originally m Praknt 
essentially depends. Yet the argument is clearly without 
cogency, it conceives a pnesthood devoted to Sansknt on 
the one hand, a secular population equally devoted to 
Praknt on the other, making no allowance for the complex 
gradation of Indian society which can be traced clearly m 
the later Samhitas and is visible m large degree even m the 
Rgveda itself. That a popular secular literature m Praknt 
such as the folk tale existed, we need not doubt, but we 
have every reason to beheve that there existed a more 
aristocratic literature m Sansknt, not mdeed m the Bha§a 
of Panim, but m a form of speech closely allied to it, 
current among the rhapsodes and their patrons. Of this 
hterature we have a monument m the Rdmayaim and the 
Ma/mdkdrata, neither of which is m any sense a product 
of, though loved by, the populace The nearest parallel to 
these works is to be found m the aristocratic literature of 
Greece, the /had and the Odyssey, the fine flower not of 
village life, but of the Courts of the great prmces of the 
Aegean The pnesthood formed, as m Egypt, a vital part 
of this high culture and made the epics largely their own,^ 
but the language is not that of the hieratic speech. It is 
freer, less archaic, more maccurate, simpler, less fine an 
mstrument of expression no doubt, but more practical. It 
possesses a distmctive idiosyncracy of its own which 
renders ludicrous the suggestion that it is a tummg mto 
the hieratic speech of some Praknt, we have m the so- 
caUed Gatha literature of Buddhism genume examples of 
the result of the process of transformation, which are miles 
apart from the epic speech. That Panim ignores the 
language of the epic is no proof that it is younger than his 
date , his work is not a disquisition on Sansknt, but a 
manual of practical rules regulating the correct speech of 

^ See H Jacobi, Gdtt Gel Anz , 1899, p 880 , H Oldenberg Das 
MaJiUbhUrata, p 14. 


2 
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the pnesthood as the highest form of expression, and it in 
no wise falls to him to take account of less elevated forms 
of language. The epics again ignore the rules of Paijini in 
theu: finer nuances, simply because they represent the 
language of classes who did not aim at the linguistic 
perfection of hieratic circles. 

Apart from the question of language, there is now 
abundant evidence to show that the epics existed in some 
form in Sanskrit before Panini, and that the idea of transla- 
tion about the Christian era is wholly untenable. Apart 
from the absolute silence of history on so portentous an 
undertakmg, it is plain that there existed no conceivable 
ground for such action at the period in question, which was 
one of the comparative eclipse of Brahmanism and of the 
domination of foreign influences. But, if the epics were 
composed m Sansknt, the originality of the classical litera- 
ture IS assured, for from the epic a direct development leads 
to the Kavya, winch is the highest form of the classical 
literature apart from the drama. There is a very real 
sense in wluch the Rdmdyaiia^ can Ixi said to be the first 
Kavya; though it has been embellished in the course of 
redaction, it is jmpossible to deny to ValmTki the command 
of a hterary arr which rendered the tendency to embellish 
a natural complement of his work, and not the introduction 
of an alien style. The elegance of ValmTki s handling of 
metre and his skilled use of figures of speech are precursors 
of the daintmess and polish of Kalidasa. 

How wide was the circle to which the epic could appeal 
m Panim s time^ we do not know, but we have a couple 
of centuries later the evidence of Patahjah as to die 
speech of his day. From him we learn that the norm 
of speech m his day were the Sistas, the learned Brahmins 
of Aryavarta, who, whether they studied grammar or 
not, had a hereditary skill in the correct use of the 
tongue and from whose employment of it others could 


’ H Jacobi, Das Rautayana, pp 119 ff , O Walter, Indica, iii, 
11 ff 

' A date about 350 b c agrees best with Pamni's position in the 
literature 
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acquire it. Others, however, were less precise m speech ; 
thus they mispronounced sounds, making ?a?a of ^a^a, pala^a 
of pald^a, and iTtafijaka for viancaka. Agam they used m- 
correct terms (apa^abda), mainly nouns, often m Prakrit 
forms adapted shghtly to seem Sanskrit, more rarely m 
verbal forms, a graver deviation. We have m the Rmnd- 
yaiia a similar distmction drawn between the correct speech 
of the Brahmin and the less precise language of an ordinary 
man who uses Sanskrit In Patanjah we have the well- 
known anecdote of the grammarian and the charioteer who 
dispute over the etymology of the latter’s title, Suta, and 
the correctness of the formation of the word prd^ltT, dnver. 
The same author contemplates the use of Sanskrit m 
ordinary life {loke) just as Prakrit is used, and Panim him- 
self gives words dealing with dicmg and from the speech 
of herdsmen A very important light on usage is thrown 
by the practice of the drama, now attested for the first or 
second century ad. by the fragments of Asvaghosa, in 
which the higher characters, persons of cultivation and 
education of the Brahmin and ruling classes, speak Sans- 
krit, while women and men of lower rank normally speak 
Prakrit. To suppose that this is a convention without 
derivation from real liEe,^ and owing its origm to the mtro- 
duction of Sansknt mto an ongmally Prakrit drama, is a 
wholly implausible conjecture, for the drama, as we know, 
IS essentially connected on the one hand at least with the 
dramatic recitation of epic matenal m Sanskrit,® and was 
doubtless in part at least m Sanskrit from its creation, 
Bhasa,^ it is mteresting to note, has actually one epic drama 
without Prakrit, and there is httle Praknt m his short epic 
pieces. Nor can we believe that m early times at any rate 
the dramas were mcomprehensible to the audience, tlje 
NalyaSdsh a expressly lays it down that the Sanskrit is to be 
such as to be easily intelligible by everyone. Moreover we 

^ H. Jacobi, Das Rdmdyana, p 115 

^ S Levi, Theatre Indten, i, 335 

^ Cf Keith, Sansknt Drama, pp 69 flE 

* See Keith, Bnllehn School Onental Studies, m, 623 flE , T 
Ganapati Sastri, ibid , 627 ff , G Hanhar Sastri, Indian Histoncal 
Qnai terly, i, 370 flF , H Weller, Festgabe Jacobi, p 125 
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have striking evidence in the dramas themselves of the aim 
at realism. The Prakrits ^of Asvagho^a and Bhasn differ 
markedly, tlie latter tending towards the nonn of Kalidasa. 
That dramatist again adds Maharastri to the Prakrits know n 
by the older writers, for Maharastri by hrs day had attained 
vogue through its use m lyncs, and thus seemed fit for 
the stage lyrics placed in the mouths of those who in prose 
spoke the standard Saurascni. 

Patanjah, as we have seen, mentions dramatic recita- 
tions of epic type, including the story of the slaying of 
Kamsa by Krsna and the binding of Bali by Vi^nu and 
like Panini he most clearly knows the Bliarata epic. But 
It IS clear also that other fonns of literature of a secular 
character were w^ell knowm by him.^ We hear of rhapsodes 
who recite their stones until the day da^vns, and of tellers 
of the tales of Yavakrita, Priyangu, Yayati, Vasavadatta, 
and Sumanottara as well as of Bhimaratha. Significant 
is the citation and comment on a verse, ‘He, at whose 
birth ten thousand cow^ were bestowed on the Brahmins 
who brought the joyous tidings, now lives on what he can 
glean,’ for it is explained that the term pnyakhya is 
used by poetic licence {chandovat kavciyah Lw^vanii) for 
pjtydkhydya. A Vdraymca Kdvya, or poem by Vararuci 
is mentioned. What is still more significant is the 
occurrence incidentally of verses in the ornate metres of 
the later Kavya style. Thus we have examples of the 
Malati, Pramitak§ara, Prahar§mT, and Vasantatilaka, as 
well as of simpler metres, such as the Sloka or the 
Tnstubh Nor are the verses heroic only in subject 
matter, they are m some cases clearly erotic as in the 
fragment, ‘O fair limbed one, the cocks unite to proclaim’ 
^varatanu sampi avadanii kjikktiidJi) ^ which recurs later. 
We have evidence also that the didactic style was already 
known, as m ‘Ambrosial, not deadly, are the blows teachers 
give to the young ; to spoil them produces vice, reproof 
creates virtue.’ References to proverbs, such as that of 
the goat and the razor {ajdkrpdjiiya) and the crow and 

^ Weber, Ind Sind , xui, 356 ff , 477 ff , Kielhom, Ind Ant , siv, 
326 f , Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant , lu, 14 
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the palm fruit {kdkaiallyd), as well as to the hereditary 
enmity of the snake and the ichneumon, crow and owl, 
and so forth, suggest that the beast fable was already a 
genus of literature. Patanjah, therefore, indicates the 
existence m some form or other of practically all the 
mam branches of classical Sanskrit literature. 

The influence of this Sanskrit hterature is probably to be 
discerned m the very slight evidence of Prakrit Kavya style, 
which we have for this century, m the shape of the two 
inscnplions of dubious mterpretation in the Sitabenga and 
Jogimma caves on the Ramgarh hill, and it is probable 
also that the inscription of Kharavela of Kahnga, winch is 
often referred to this century, though others place it later, 
was influenced m its style, which differs manifestly from 
that of the Asokan records, by the Sanskrit Kavya.^ 

Conclusive proof of the vogue of Sanskrit for belles 
letUes IS evmced by the epics of A§vagho§a and his dramas 
m which he apphes that language to populanse Buddhism 
Itself. That he should have thought it desirable so to do 
is conclusive evidence of the vogue of the Kavya and the 
drama. Moreover, the Praknts of Asvagho$a are of high 
importance, for they exhibit Praknt at a stage anterior to 
the softemng or disappearance of mtervocahc mutes and to 
the setting m of hngualisation of the dental nasal. It is 
impossible now to mamtam that the M^ara^fii lync, which 
IS preserved for us m the collection of stanzas under the 
name of Hala and m later texts, is the prototype of the 
Sanskrit lync. That existed, we may be certam, as early 
as the second century b c., and doubtless before that date, 
while the M^ara§tri lyric was the outcome of study of 
Sansknt models and its language, far from bemg a true 
vernacular, is a remarkable adaptation for purposes of 
song, m which the elision of consonants has been carried to 
a degree which would have rendered the language inadequate 
for purposes of mteUigible speech. 

Asvagho§a’s action was symptomatic of the end, the 

^ Luders, Biiichsificke buddhtshscTier Dramen, pp 41 f , 62 , 
Bloch, Aich Survey India Report., 1903-04, pp 128 ff , Boyer, 
Melanges 121-28 
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claim of Sansknt to be the language par cxccUatcc for 
secular literature was now established, and its influence 
grew with the stereotyping of the Prakrits and their reduc- 
tion to merely literary use which early set in, as is evinced 
by the fact that after Kalidasa, at any rate, the Prakrit of 
the dramas is unchangmg. Over these languages Sanskrit 
had the enormous advantage that it had a ical life in the 
Brahmamcal schools and was aluays in some measure 
employed among the upper classes in conversation, while 
many who could not venture to speak it understood it 
adequately. It vas m pre-Muhammadan times essentially 
the language of culture. It uas used, for instance, as we 
learn from the medical compilation w hich passes under the 
name of Caraka,^ m discussions on medical topics, and in 
the Jam Upainihbliavapy apancakaiJia^ written in a.d, 906, 
Siddhar§i deliberately adopts Sansknt as the language of 
his allegory of human life, because persons proud of their 
culture despise any other form of speech, and adds that lus 
Sanskrit is simple so that it can be understood even by 
those who prefer Praknt. Bhamaha, about A.D. 700, m his 
treatise on rhetonc^ contemplates the production of Sansknt 
poems which even women and children, of the upper 
classes, of course, can appreciate. The poetry was, we 
must recogmse, essentially anstocratic , it was the product 
of men who enjoyed or sought the favour of pnnees 
such as Samudragupta, Har§a, Yasovarman, Bhoja, and 
Laksmanasena, and other great men, and we know from 
Bana m the seventh, and Bilhana m the eleventh century, 
how^ the poet wandered from little Court to Court seekmg 
favour by the exhibition of his talent m composition, often 
extempore {§ighrakavii^. All the time mevitably the 
gulf between the literary language and the vernaculars 
was growing wuder and wider, with the mevitable result that 
Sansknt literature tended to increase m artificiahty and lack 
of contact with real life. 

The peculiar character of Sansknt is illustrated by the 

^ 131,8 

* 13,3 Cf Bilhana, xv3n, 6 Cf the use of Sansknt in vernaculars 
by educated persons, attested by KaniaSasii a, p 60 
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absence of dialectical vanations; we have, it is true, 
indications^ in Yaska, Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali of 
both eastern and northern speech vanations as well as of 
special usages of the Surastras, Kambojas and of others, 
but these reflect a penod antenor to the classical Sansknt 
hterature as we have it. That hterature stands effectively 
under the control of Panini and his followers, to whose 
rules it endeavours to make the tradition, mhented from 
the epic, comply as far as practicable. It was impossible 
for the poets-^ entirely to bamsh irregulanties from them 
works, but they certainly show proof of then: anxiety to 
achieve this aim. Yet they deviate from the norm here 
and there m accordance with the epic , there are occasional 
cases of confusion of the active and the middle of the verb ; 
oLthe gerund m ivd and that m ya ; of the present partiaple 
active m anil and that m ail?' Kalidasa among mmor slips 
m grammar is responsible for the use of dsa m lieu of 
babhuva^ and of sarah m place of dlidvah. Needless to 
say, other poets are not supenor to the great master , all 
of them follow the epic m the free use of the perfect as a 
tense of narration, mdifferent to Panmi s rule that it must 
be confined to things not experienced by one’s self. A 
vital distmction from the spirit of the Bha§a of Panmi 
and of the epic is the development of the nommal style, 
which manifests itself m diverse aspects. The use of 
a participle or participial derivative m lieu of a fimte verb 
becomes normal, the use of a penphrasis of a noun 
with a verb of general denotation m lieu of a verb with 
specific sense is frequent, the construction of a sentence 
without any verb expressed grows m favour, of especial 
significance is the development of the use of compounds, 
often of considerable length, which take the place of 
subordmate clauses of every conceivable kmd, and thus 
effect one essential aim of the classical poets, the compres- 
sion of the greatest amount of meaning m the fewest 


* Wackernagel, Altind. Giainin , I.shu 

* The fonns grhya and apasyatl of the poet Panmi disprove his 
identity with the gram m arian, despite Peterson, Subhastidvah, pp 
54 ff See also pp 125, 126 
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words. Parallel with tins dcvclopincnt \vc find a steady 
deterioration m the delicate sense of lan^ua^e visible 
m Panini, his subtle syntactical rules are often simply 
disregarded, or directly biohcn. 'Many forms recognised 
by him disappear, such as perfect participles in Uva, the 
gerundive in invai, the present formation from ja7i, 

the pionoun iya, adverbs in /n7,a large numlier of nominal 
derivatives, the use of the verb as with dcnvativcs in i such 
as inUisyat, and the mtenogativc 7ita in simple clauses of 
enquiry. 

On the other hand \\ e find the poets ready to exhibit m 
their works their intimate study of the grammarians by 
using forms which are isolated, and therefore evidently 
no longer in any sense living. Kahd^a has the strange 
term saiistiaiaLa, asking if one has bathed well, and the 
AvyayTbhava form this latter peculiarity is 

frequent m Bharavi, and extremely common in \sinous 
forms m Magha, of whose style it is a definite note. 
Bharavi inaugurates the practice of the use of tlie perfect 
middle as a passive ivith the subject in the instrumental, to 
be follow'ed freely by Kumaradasa and Magha. Magha dis- 
tmguishes himself by his rarities, W'c find the idiom ?;;a 
let him not live , khalu with the gerund in the sense 
of prohibition ; the gerund m am, which is only common 
m the Brahmaija style ; klavi, be w eary, as a finite verb, 
as in the Bhaf(i~kdvya and the Kadainbarl", rare aonst 
forms , and the technical distinction betw'cen eat 

noisily , and in-svan^ howl. Har§a achieves the disbnction 
of using the amazing form daySayitdJie, I shall show, 
based on a mistaken generalisation of the grammarians 
and unknown to earher literature. The fondness for 
grammatical studies is attested by tlie love of the poets 
from Abvagho§a onw^ards for similes from the field of 
grammatical studies, strange mtruders as these may seem 
in verse. The complete assimilation of grammar is seen 
m those epics, which serve at once to display tlie author’s 
capacity as a poet and to illustrate the rules of grammar, 
such as the BlmHi-kdvya m the seventh century a.d^ Hala- 
yudhas Kavi7aJiasya m the tenth, and Bhima or Bhauma’s 
Ravandrjwiiya perhaps m the seventh. 
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The Sanskiit of the prose authors seems to be derived 
mainly from the same source as that of the poets it is 
true that some of them, such as Bana and Dandm, respect 
the rules of the grammar, and, besides using freely the 
aonst — which is rare save with certam verbs m the epic — 
employ correctly the perfect m narrative. But Subandhu 
Ignores the restrictions regarding the perfect, and the 
greater precision of certain prose authors may be set down 
simply to the freedom from metrical difficulties which 
encouraged greater accuracy m the employment of forms. 
Nor is It possible to deny the close relationship between 
classical verse and prose, though the latter has the power 
of adopting more fieely the creation of compounds.^ An 
mterestmg inheritance of the prose, one not noted by the 
grammanans, is the rule by which the verb closes the 
clause, and the comparatively rigid word order, with which 
may be compared the practice of the hieratic prose of the 
Vedic penod. 

As was mevitable, classical Sanskrit was affected deeply 
by the contemporaneous existence of Prfficnts beside it, 
while it has lost many of the roots and words recorded m 
the Ganapdtha and the Dhdiupdfha attached to Pamm’s 
grammar, it has appropnated many words from Praknts. 
In some cases the Prakrit word is taken over practically 
unchanged, thanks to the possibihty of regardmg it as 
Sanskrit , thus it is probable that the term vicchith, which 
denotes m the language of poetics charm or elegance, is 
really a Prakrit form of mk?ipti, which was accepted as it 
seemed possible to regard it as denved from m-chtd, a 
derivation contradicted by the fact that vicc/ieda, for mstance, 
never has this meaning. The cunous dundtara, hard to 
overcome, of the Kavya seems to be founded on Prakrit 
duttara for dic^-tara, and Kr$na s style as Govinda may be 
really derived from Sanskrit gopendi a In other cases it is 
possible to see attempts to turn mto correct Sanskrit Prakrit 
terms whose ongm was misconceived , thus md^'t^a, friend, 
seems no more than Prakrit mdi-isa^ one like me , 7’iik^a, tree, 

‘ Contrast H Za.co\A,Das Rdmayana,-p 118, 

* Cf. the style of the Shtras 
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IS from rukkha from vrk^a } mas^ 7ta from 77iasina for int isjia, 
soft ; -im bJiai a, full, for nibbhai a, of uncertam provenance. 
In the Sanskrit of the south words of Dravidian ongin 
make their appeaiance undisguised save by formal Sanskri- 
tisation, and a cerebral I is common. Dravidian loan words 
may be found also in the language of the north, whether 
taken from the local tribes or borrowed from the 
south Other loan words are less common, such as the 
Iranian divi^ a, writer, baliddui «, as a title, or the numerous 
borrowings of Greek astronomical and astrological terms, 
such as Kalidasa’s jd77iitia^ in which it is rather hard at first 
to recognise the simple dtamchmi. 

Like the epic Sanskrit, classical Sansknt ignores the 
accent, which is fully lecogmsed by Pamm; in this it 
resembles Prakrit, for there is still very little evidence that 
the Vedic accent was preserved m the sources whence any 
Prakrit was derived. An interesting distinction between 
Pall and classical Sanskrit lies in the fact that Pah has 
practically lost the perfect while it has many traces of the 
aonst , the epic has the perfect but uses the aorist little, 
and the same rule applies to the classical language, save in 
so far as poets to display their learning, and still more freely 
some prose authors, employ the aonst. 

In the stereotyping of its phonetics, at least in its 
wntten form, Sansknt shows its essential divergence 
from Praknt; the latter, literary as it was, remained 
sufficiently in touch with the progress of language to 
alter m the passmg of time; we can see the develop- 
ment from Asvaghosa through Bhasa and the Praknt of 
the NdtyaidsU'a to Kalidasa. But Praknt also about the 
date of Kalidasa became stereotyped, and for recognibon 
of the changes of actual non-literary speedi we must 
have resort to a third literary form of speech, the Apa- 
bhramsa, which by a.d. 550 had already taken its place 
beside Sanskrit and Praknt as one of the great hterary 
forms Apabhramsa is no popular dialect, it is Prakrit 
with an infusion from the popular speech {dciabhd^a) of its 

^ I agree \vitii Oldenberg that o nk^a in Rgveda vi, 3, 7, does not 
mean ‘ tree.’ 
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flexion, pronouns and adverbs, vsath a limited amount of its 
vocabulary, but essentially m vocabulary Prakrit and in- 
fluenced m other respects by Praknt. To make a true 
vernacular mto a literature is not the function of Apa- 
bhramsa, but to brmg Praknt more closely mto contact 
with ordmary speech. It is of importance that, while 
Praknt and Sansknt agree essentially m spmt and structure, 
this IS quite otherwise m the case of Apabhramsa.^ 

^ H '^Q.co\y\^Bhav^saitakaha,^^ 53 ff The disAe ol \he Pailmacany a 
of Vimalasun, said to be the first K^vya in Jama Maharastri, ■wbicb 
shows traces of Apabhrafii§a, is dubious, probably not before a d 300, 
as Greek astrology is known (cf Jacobi, pp 59 flf ) Vernacular poetry 
IS known to Bana Cf also S K Chatter]i, Bengali Language, i, 88 ff 


II 


THE PREDECESSORS OF KALIDASA 

We have seen that classical SansVnt has its lOot m the 
epic, and that the incidental hints m PaUihjali are sufficient 
to show tliat tlie Kavj'a was already practised in his day. 
The metre of the later Kavya bears testimony to the same 
fact, it IS essentially a hardening and stereotyping of the 
forms which the epic presents m the process of develop- 
ment, with one important addition, the borrowmg of the 
Arya metre, in all likeliliood from Praknt literature Our 
first substantial poems which exhibit the full de\ elopment 
of classical Sanskrit are, curiously enough, works not of 
Brahmanical writers, but of a Buddhist, who, knowing the 
devotion of the world to the objects of sense and its need 
for salvation, thought fit to win men’s minds to the search 
for truth by presentmg the tenets of his faith in the attrac- 
tive and seductive form of the Kavya. That the choice of 
this form should be made is conclusive evidence of its 
vogue and populanty in the first century A.n., and doubtless 
earlier, for Asvaghosa in all likelihood is to be reckoned a 
contemporary of Kani$ka and assigned with him either to 
the end of the first, or the middle of the second, century 
A.D.’’ 

Of Asvaghosa’s two epics the greater, and probably^ the 
later in time, is the Biiddhacariia^ which, m its onginal 
form of 28 cantos, as known from Chmese and Tibetan 

^ Cambridge Hisioiy of India, i, 483 , Acta Orientalia, 1924, pp 
52 2 

* Hultzsch, ZX> M G , bexu, 121 On his philosophy, see Keith, 
Buddhist Philosophy, Chap XV The epic was first ed by E B 
Cowell, Osford, 1893, and trs S B E , xhx A new ed is now needed 

Sis ^ grammar cf Sukumar Sen, Indian Historical Quarto ly, n, 
657 2. 
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versions, must have been a complete account of the 
life of the Buddha, but of which we have only 13 cantos, with 
a supplement of four more by a writer of the nineteenth 
century, carrying the narrative down to the conversions 
effected at Benares. The essential importance of the poem 
IS the dehberate art with which the chaotic narratives of 
the older sources are reduced to measure and form on the 
hnes evidently already defimtively fixed for the Kavya. 
From the opening of the poem, with its description of the 
city, the kmg, and the queen, to the end of the text we are 
entnely m the world of the later Kavya save m its rehgious 
aspect To deny or minimise the influence of Asvaghosa 
on Kalidasa is idle;^ the exit of the young pnnce from the 
city brings the women to the windows and tops of the 
houses to gaze on his beauty, a passage (III, 13-24) which 
evokes the rivalry of Kalidasa’s description of Aja’s entry 
m the Raghuvai^i^a (VII, 5-12). The pnnce, pursuing his 
way, beholds the hateful work of age and enquires the 
meaning, to be told by his charioteer the sad truth 

It IS age that has broken him , age, the robber of beauty, destroyer 
of strength, source of sorrow, ender of joy, the foe of the 'senses, the 
rum of memory He also has sucked as a babe at his mother’s breast 
and learned to walk m the course of time , gradually waxed he great 
and strong in his youth , gradually has age overtaken him 

The prmce’s eyes are opened, m vam do the ladies of the 
harem seek to enchant his senses ‘How foohsh,’ he says, 
‘is the man who sees his neighbour grow sick, and old, 
and dead, and yet remains of good cheer nor is shattered 
by fear, as, when a tree, bare of flower or fruit, falls or is 
broken, the trees around are heedless of its fate,’ It is m 
vam that the family pnest expounds to him from the text- 
books of politics the maxims of kingly duty (IV, 62-82); 
the prmce must save his soul, and m a scene imitated from 
the Ravidyana (V, 9-11) his resolution is strengthened by 
the spectacle of his harem sunk m sleep (V, 48-62). Epic 
mfluence of another land reveals itself in canto XII, where 

^ Contrast HiUebrandt, K&hdasa, p 160 ASvagbosa’s mfluence 
appears in the curious separation of the elements of the penphrastic 
perfect, Buddhacariia, u, 19, vi, 58, vu, 9, RaghnvaiiiSa, ix, 61, 
xih, 36 
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the philosophy of Arabia Kalama is set out in terras closely 
reminiscent of the style of the philosophical expositions of 
the Samkhya-Yoga of the Mahdbimaia. In canto XII the 
heroic element again appears, for the Buddha does successful 
battle, m true epic fashion, with the tempter Mara, 

The Saundai anand^ is equally in epic style and all 
its cantos are preserved. Even more than the Dxcddhacanta 
does it bnng us into close contact with the world of the 
epic and the Kavya. Canto I desenbes in full detail 
Kapilavastu, canto II the king, and III the Tathagata, the 
perfect Buddha. His half-brother, Nanda, is dearly m love 
with his wife: ‘Had Nanda not won Sundari, or had not 
the lady with bent brows loved him, this pair would 
assuredly have been incomplete and lost their radLuice, even 
as the night and the moon when severed.’ Despite his 
wife’s entreaties, Nanda is converted to the life of a monk, 
and Sundari bitterly laments his defection (IV-VI). Nanda 
himself repents, and in a long list of histone examples 
asserts the overmastering power of love as justifying him 
in seeking reunion with his beloved (VII). Vainly are the 
dements of women pointed out to them; ‘there is honey 
on their lips, but deadly poison dwells m their hearts ’ A 
journey to heaven is needed to convince him that the 
women of heaven are fairer far than his earthly love, and 
that his aim must be by penance on earth to attain the 
delights of the love of the Apsarases (X). But Ananda 
proves to him, with abundance of mythological parallels, 
that the joys of heaven are not endurmg, converted, Nanda 
seeks the Buddha, and receives from him full instruction in 
his doctrine (XII-XVIII). 

Not only ra spint is Asvaghosa a master of the Kai’ya ; 
he is ready to display his knowledge even of the more 
remote rules of grammar, such as the use in the Samidai a- 
nanda of ash as a particle which is mtroduced mto a 
simile (XII, 10), and m canto II he exhibits his skiU m the 
use of a variety of aonsts, although, hke other Buddhist 
wnters, he uses forms foreign to the classical style, such 
as kim vaia or prdg eva as the equivalent of Ltm uia^ 


* Ed Calcutta, 1910 
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and saced for ced or iTzaiird for matirl. In the use of 
metres he shows m his epics, as m his dramas, much 
variety, mduding such rare forms as the Udgata m canto 
in of the Saiindarananda, as m Bharavi (XXII) and Magha 
(XV), the Suvadana, and the Upasthitapracupita. Equal 
metrical skill is seen m his lyric Gandlstotragdilm^ which 
describes the religious message conveyed by the sounds 
arising from the beating of a long piece of wood with a 
short club 

Unhappily, we have only m the form of a translation the 
Siltrdlaiiikdra^ m which, m prose and verse of the Kavya 
style, iS set out the substance of the Jatakas and Avadanas, 
which we find m the canon and m northern Buddhist 
records The author mentions the BnddJiacarita as well 
as the epics by name, and shows himself fully acquainted 
with the Brahmamcal culture of the epics. The work, 
hitherto ascribed to A^vagho§a, appears from fragments 
now published by Luders to be by Kumaralata. 

The impression of the early bloom of the epic, as seen m 
Asvagho§a, is confirmed by the evidence of the inscnp- 
tions.^ The restoration of the Sudarsana lake, celebrated 
m the Gimar PraSasti of Rudradaman, refers to an event of 
A.D. 150 and dates from not much later. The language 
shows traces of mcorrectness of the epic type as well as 
Prakrit influence, but it conforms admirably to the later 
rules of poetics m accumulatmg enormous compounds m the 
prose, m one case rune words of 23 syllables, m another 17 
words of 40 syllables Moreover, the sentences are of great 
length , one has over 23 Granthas of 32 syllables each. Of 
Sabdalamkaras, alhteration, either of the whole or parts 
of words or single letters, is frequent , of Arthalamkaras, 
figures of sense as opposed to sound, there are only the simile 
m two forms. But, what is far more significant, to the kmg 
IS attnbuted skill m the composition of poems both m prose 
and verse {gadyapadya) , even if the assertion be false, that 

* S Levi, JoiHtial Astaitqtie, 1908, u, 68 ff , trs Huber, Pans 
(1908) , fragments ed Luders, Leipzig, 1926 

* F Buhl^r, Die tiidischen Inschiiften nnd das Altei dci 
tndtschen Kiutstpoesic (1890) 
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IS of no importance, for the essential point is that a king of 
an alien race, a Western Ksatrapa, is conceived as likely to 
be mterestcd m the elaborate poetry of the Kavya style. 
Moreover, the description of the charactcnstics of such 
poems is sigmficant, when compared with the qualities of 
the Vaidarbha style as set out in the early theorists , they 
are to be adorned by the qualities of simplicity, clearness, 
sweetness, vanety, beauty, and elevation through the use 
of poetic terminology {sf>lmialaglnamdimraairakania~ 
iabdasaviayodai dlaihkfta)., terms which recall directly the 
possession of sweetness {inddhurya)^ beauty {Lanii)^ and 
elevation {udmaiva) of Dan^in’s enumeration of the ten 
qualities of the Vaidarbha style.’^ Simplicity and clearness 
may well correspond to the Artliavyakti and Prasada of the 
later enumeration, and vanety may be compared with the 
force and strength {ojas) of expression later demanded. 
What IS clear is that the poet of a Western Ksatrapa Court 
was acquainted with rules of poetics and anxious to obey 
them. The same result may 1^ attained from an examina- 
tion of the Nasik inscription of the nineteenth year of Sin 
Pulumayi, the Siro-Polemaios of Baithana, Pratisfhana on 
the Godavari, of the geographer Ptolemy. The inscription 
IS in Praknt, but it shows clear traces of being produced by 
one who knew Sanskrit ; indeed it may be no more than a 
deliberate turning into the official Prakrit of an onginal 
composed in Sanskrit. It is distinguished by the enormous 
compounds which fill its sentences, interrupted by short 
words to give the reciter a breathing space , it applies the 
ornaments of alliteration, and, unlike the Gimar Prasasti, 
alludes freely to the stock compansons of the Kavya ; thus 
the king has might equal to that of Himavant, Mem and 
Mandara ; his face is like the spotless lotus awakened from 
its sleep by the rays of the sun , his bravery is that of the 
heroes of the MaJiabJm'ata^ his glory that of the ancient 
kings of the epic , m his great feats the demigods, the sun, 
the moon, and the planets share, Just as m Bilhana’s histori- 
cal epic Siva mtervenes to protect his favounte. Naturally 
the art here shown is far inferior to that of Subandhu or 


* See below, p. 133. 
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Bana, but it is essentially of the same kmd, and we find, as 
m Bana, the dehberate insertion of bnef phrases between 
masses of heavy compounds. 

In a sense, a perfect example of the poetry of inscriptions 
produced under the influence of theory is afforded by the 
panegyric of Samudragupta by Hansena, engraved on a 
pillar at Allahabad, some time probably before ad 350. 
It begins with eight stanzas, passes over to prose,^ and ends 
with a stanza, the whole formmg an enormous sentence, 
devoted to extoUmg the kmg, m which umty is secured by 
the minglmg of compounds with relative clauses. The 
prose shows the characteristic love for long compounds, 
one attaining 120 syllables, but the effect is improved by 
the great care to produce rhythmical vanation of quantity. 
In the verse we find no less than four different elaborate 
metres, alliteration is scantily employed, but metaphors 
and similes are not rare, and we have one instance of the 
§le§a, or double entendre, so beloved of the later Kavya, 
but little ' patronised by Kalidasa as a mastei of the 
Vaidarbha style , the king is a ‘ hero unfathomable, the 
cause of the elevation of the good and destruction of the 
bad (and thus a counterpart) of the unfathomable absolute, 
which IS the cause of the origm and the destruction of the 
world, and m which good and bad have then being {sadhva- 
sadhildayapi alayalietuptiini^asyacvniyasya)^ 

There is a bnlhant picture of the fateful moment when 
Candragupta m his old age chose Samudragupta as his heir 
before his darbar 

‘ He IS noble,’ with these words he embraced him, tremors of ]oy 
betraying his emotion , he ga/ed on him with tear-filled eyes, foUowmg 
his every movement, and weighmg bis worth — the courbers sighed m 
rehef and gloomy were the faces of his kinsfolk — and said to him, 
‘ Do thou protect all this earth ’ 

Samudragupta, we learn, was a poet himself whose title 
of kmg of poets {kavirdja ) — later the style of poet laureate 
awarded to successful writers — was established by the 


* Compare the Campu style, below, chap vi It is possible that 
Kalidasa was influenced m his Digvijaya of Raghu by this panegyric 

3 
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composition of many poems worthy of imitation by the 
learned, who was master of a jioetic style worthy of study, 
and who ennched by his efforts the spintual treasures of 
the poets. A few years later, in a.d 400, we have an 
inscnption of Virasena, minister of Candrafjupta II, wdio 
boasts his poetic skill, whence w'C may fairly deduce that 
Candragupta, no less than his glorious father, was a patron 
of the muses. 

To this period, before Kalidasa, must be attributed the 
evolution of the lyric metres, w'hich are recognised freely 
in the Chandahsili} of Pihgala, a work unfortunately not 
to be dated with any certainty, but doubtless not as late as 
the epoch of the great classical winters. The names given 
to these metres in many cases can best be explained as 
origmally epithets of the fair maidens who formed their 
themes , the poet, w^ho first evolved a new' form, or w’ho took 
up such a form and won fame in it, was not remembered 
by name, but the stanzas remained current, and a descnption 
chosen from a name in them attaclied itself to them. The 
necessity for tlie lync poet to aim at variation of metneal 
effect, in view of the mevitabic monotony of his theme, 
accounts effectively for the multitude of metres recorded 
m the Chandahstlira , the epic poets, on the other hand, 
were naturally less creative; they preferred metres in 
which long senes of stanzas could be wntten with ease, 
and aimed at metnc variety chiefly at the close of each 
canto ^ 

To yet another branch of literature we may turn for 
confirmation of the early bloom of the Sanskrit Kav>a, 
the Karnaiasirc^ or KdmasUira, which is undoubtedly 
in^ some form or other older than Kalidasa and than 
Asvagho§a, though it would be unwise to dogmatise 
regarding the precise date of the text as handed down 
under Vatsyayana’s name,^ W'hich appears to belong to 

* Ed Kdvyamdla, No 91, 1908 

* H Jacobi, ZJI> M G , xxxvui, 615 f. 

\ Ed Benares, 1912 , trs R Schmidt (7th ed ), Berlm, 1922 
^ Sttzungsber d Pteuss 1911, pp 959 ff, 

973 , H Cfaakladar, Vdisydyana (1921), , vu, 129 ff , vm, 

43 tt 
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Western IndiS. That work represents obviously, and 
by its own admission, only the fruit of a long study which 
enured to the profit of the poets of the day. The fact is 
mterestmg, because, as WebeF long ago pomted out, the 
remote ongm of the erotic lync is to be found m the 
Ai/m-vaveda, just as that of the religious lync may be 
sought m the Rgveda^ and the Brahmanas already prove 
that the Hindu conception and observation of female beauty 
was that accepted m later times. The fact is noteworthy, 
for it has been suggested that the ideal of beauty and of 
its descnption found in the Sansknt romance is un-Indian 
and a sign of borrowmg from the Greek romance. 

The Kdma^ ashed is also of importance, smee it pre- 
serves to us the picture of the ancient prototype of the 
man about town {ndgataka) whose tastes and habits so 
largely mspire the hterature of the penod, and who is as 
typical of it as is the pnest or the philosopher of the litera- 
ture of the Brahmanas and Upam§ads He is the fine 
product of city life, who, if banished thence by misfortune 
or trouble of any kmd, seeks to reproduce m the country 
the refinements of his former mthm His couch is soft, 
pigments, perfumes, garlands, a lute, a cage of parrots, 
and, last but not least, a romance, find their place m his 
chamber His garden boasts a summer house, a swing 
m a shady spot , his days are spent m pleasure of all kmds ; 
the mysteries of his toilet take time ; his parrots must be 
taught new phrases , there are ram and cock fights, plays, 
concerts, and ballets to be attended, or excursions to be 
made to the parks m the vicimty of the aty to picmc m the 
groves. Ladies of the demt-vionde play a great part m 
these debghts, at their houses — whose splendours are 
depicted both m the BThatkatlw^lokasaihgi ahed and in the 
Mrccliakatikd^ — gaiety prevails, m which due attention is 
made to artistic and poetic topics. He is essentially, like 
his friends and hangers-on, a man of culture, but he 


^ Ind Stud , vui, 172 f , v, 218 ff 

^ Pp 43,45 flE , 52 ff , 60 Cf Keith, Sanshtt Diauia, p 284 f , 
H Chakladar, AMS JV, III, i, 327 ff 
=> X, 60-163 ^ IV 
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must avoid the pedantry of an exclusive use of Sansknt 
m his talk as much as the laxity of the normal use of 
the vernacular. That there was much that w as dilettante 
m such a society is obvious, but we need not doubt that 
there was much genuine culture ; \\ itness Carudatta’s 
brilliant description of the power of Kebhila’s song in 
Act III of tlie Mzcchakuiika. The prevailing love interest 
of the literature is explained by the circles in which it 
arose, and from which alone it could expect recogmtion. 
It IS sigmficant of the strength of their influence that we 
find m the sixth century the resources of the Kavya style 
employed to embellish what should have been the scientific 
astrological treatises of Varahamihira,’ while six centuries 
later the mathematician Bhaskara, a man of no mean 
achievement in that severe science, presents in the Lllavaii 
his algebraical theorems in the guise of problems set to a 
fair maiden, the terms of which arc chosen from the bees 
and flowers and other objects familiar to tlie poets." 

* Brfia1sai}thtla,e<X H. Kem,j?j6/ /wi/,]8G4-G5 

“ Se6 H T Colebrooke, Algcbta (1817) So also Sridhara, a 
predecessor of Bhaskara, m his TrtSati. 
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KALIDASA 

Indian tradition has left us with no trustworthy know- 
ledge of Its greatest poet; stones of ignorance, enlightened 
by divine favour, cannot blind us to the conclusive evidence 
displayed m the works preserved to us of elaborate training 
in all the learning available to a Brahmin student of the 
Gupta era, from the science of pohtics to astrology and 
the Kamasastra.^ Tradition also leaves us m tantalizing 
Ignorance of his date , the fancy that takes him to Ceylon 
to perish at the hand of a courtesan and makes his fnend, 
king Kumaradasa, m his gnef cause himself to be burned 
by his side, cannot be seriously treated as evidence of a 
synchrony ivith that writer, whose Janakihm ana shows 
conclusive signs of mdebtedness to Kalidasa. We are left, 
then, to such suggestions of date as can be gathered from 
Kalidasa’s works, and their position m the bterature It 
cannot seriously be doubted that he was later than 
Asvagho§a and the dramatist, Bhasa certainly m my 
opimon, whose plays we owe to the energy of T. Ganapati 
Sastri, everything pomts to his flounshmg m the time 
of Gupta glory , the allusion to the horse sacrifice m the 

* See A Hillebrandt, KSlidisa (1921) , S Konow, Das indtsclie 
Dtavta, p 60 f , Keith, JJRA S , 1901, pp 578 fit ; 1909, pp 433 ff 
An earlier date for Kahdasa is excluded % the fact that not onlj’^ does 
he know Greek astrological terms, bnt he is later than Bhasa, who 
cannot reasonably be placed before a d 300 Hoemle’s argument 
for YaSodharman as Kahdasa’s patron (J R A S , 1909, pp 104 ff), 
and Pathak’s preference for c a.d 450 are implansible , they date 
Vasubandhu much too late , cf Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, 
p 96 , Sanskrit Drama, pp 143 ff. D R Bhandarkar [A B I , viu, 
200 ff ) supports Hoemle’s view, but ignores the Mandasor inscription, 
a vital piece of hterary evidence 
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Mdlavika^iwiHra is almost inevitably to be explained as a 
reminiscence of theperformanccof that rite by Samudragiipta 
renewing the glories of the ancient regime. The Vikrama' 
ditya, therefore, with whom Kalidasa is associated in tradition, 
seems most naturally to be taken as Candragiipta 11, whose 
reign may be placed between A.D 380 and 413. With tins 
accords the fact tliat a Mandasor insciiption by Vatsabhatti 
of A D 472-73 manifestly uses the Rhmi)ihd} a and 
diiia. Nor, even if the latter poem contains in v. 14, as 
IS alleged by some commentators,* an allusion to Dignaga, 
have we any assurance that the date of the Buddhist philo- 
sopher was later than A.D. 400. Tlie reference to the 
conquest of the Huns by Raghu in his Digvojaya in the 
Raghuvaiii^a has tempted the suggestion that Kalidasa 
must have lived after the victory of Skandagupta over the 
'Huns, half a century later than the date suggested above. 
But the evidence is far from conwncing , there is nothmg 
to mdicate any reference to reality in this account of the 
exploits of a king of long ago, and, if Kalidasa had lived in 
the reign of Skandagupta, when the fortune of the royal 
house was evidently tottermg to a fall, it would be difficult 
to understand the calm contentment with the established 
order which marks all his works. His evident affection 
for Ujjayim suggests that he spent much of his time m that 
State, which was brought under Gupta rule by Candragupta 
himself. 

It IS to his dramas, above all to the Sakunialu, the finest 
work in classical Sanskrit literature, that Kalidasa owes his 
greatest renown, but in the lync and epic also he takes the 
first place among Indian poets. A work of his youth is 
certainly the Riitsaihhara^ which has paid the penalty of 
juvenility in condemnation by modem, though not ancient, 
opinion as the product of some other hand.“ This view is 
plainly unsound, as was the former attempt to deny 
Kahdasa the Mdlavikdgimmira because of its mfenonty 
to his other dramas. It is clear that Vatsabhatti used the 

_ * Not by Vallabbadeva, but by Daksmavartanatha as well as Malli- 
natha Cf ^s.vA\&,Ffagmenis frofnDt7indga,p 3 

* See Keith, 5, 1912, pp 1066 ff ; 1913, pp 410 ff , HiJIe- 
brandt, /(^dlzdasa, pp 66-68 
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poem, and this shows it to be of ancient date. It is perfectly 
true that it falls short of the later poems m depth of poetic 
insight and feeling, but a comparison, for instance, of 
Tennyson’s early poems with the product of his mature 
years, shows precisely the same fact. The comparison is 
apposite, for Tennyson is precisely a parallel to Kahdasa ; 
both are poets not so much of inspiration and gemus as of 
perfect accomphshment based on a high degree of talent 
The comparative simplicity of the poem explams at once 
why no early commentanes are known, why Mallmatha 
deemed it needless to mterpret it when he dealt with the 
three great poems , and why the writers on poetics do not 
cite from it to illustrate their rules When they wished to 
allude to a descnption of the seasons every consideration 
of commonsense dictated that they should refer to the 
RaglmvaiDiSa, Kahdasa’s masterpiece, rather than to a 
youthful and less perfect production. On the other hand, 
the poem by reason of its lack of elaborate art appeals 
more strongly to modem taste. Each of the seasons is 
reviewed m detail, m the six cantos with 153 stanzas which 
make up the work. The salient features m nature which 
mark each are descnbed m loving and graceful detail, and 
the season’s meanmg for lovers is explained The glow of 
the summer sun is painful even to lovers, but they find 
consolation m the mghts when the heart of the moon is 
filled with ]ealousy as it gazes on the lovelmess of maidens, 
but this IS the very time when the heart of the wanderer 
IS burned by the fee of separation from his beloved. In 
the rams love is suggested by the wild streams which 
eagerly embrace the tottermg trees on' their banks as 
they rush madly to the ocean, and by the clouds filled with 
ram which bend down to kiss the rocks of the mountain 
peaks The creepers of autumn are the fair arms of 
maidens whose white teeth, seen through their red bps, 
are like the jasmme revealed through the crimson A§oka 
flowers. In wmter the fate of the Pnyangu creeper, 
buffeted by the breeze, is that of the maiden severed 
from her lover; for her whose lover is beside her 
this IS the season of seasons. In the cool season which 
pieludes spring, a fee and the mild rays of the revivmg 
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sun are pleasant to lovers, who find the moonbeams cold 
and the light of the star pale. Spring brings the blossoms 
of the mango, which are the arrows to be shot from the 
bow of the god of love to pierce the hearts of maidens. 
No deep feeling, it is tnie, marks the poem, but it is 
distinguished by a profound sympathy with the life of 
nature and an admirable power of describing m pregnant 
brevity the aspects of Indian scenery and life. 

Later, but earlier perhaps than tlie epics, is tlie Mcgha- 
dfiia, doubtless the best known of Kalidasa’s w orks after 
the Saktmiald, It has been suggested that m this work as 
elsewhere Kalidasa owes some measure of inspiration to 
Valmiki; the longing of Rama for the lost Sita is parallel 
with that of the banished Yaksa for his dearly-loved wife, 
and the description of the rainy season in Book IV, canto 
28, of the Rdinayana may well have given hints to tlie 
author in composing the Mcghadflla. The Yak^a owes 
his severance from his dear one to neglect in his duty, 
which Kubera, his lord, has punished with a year of exile ; 
this he spends at Ramagiri, m Central India, not far from 
Nagpur, where in the rainy season he beholds a cloud on 
its northward way, a sight which brings to him the idea^ 
of sendmg to his sorrowful bride a message of consolation 
^d hope. He bids the cloud follow its way over mount 
Amrakuta, quenching its forest fires with its rams, across 
the Narmada, beneath the Vindhyas, over the city of 
Vidisa, the stream Vetravatl, U] 3 ayini in Avanti, the holy 
Kuruk§etra, the Ganges and the mountains w^hence it 
springs, and finally attain its end at Alaka on mount 
Kailasa. The city is desenbed, and the home of the Yak?a ; 
the supphant entreats the cloud to let its lightning play 
gently, as^ if it were the radiance of the fireflies, and 
to muffle its thunder that it may not aw^ake his beloved 
rudely from a dream, m which iierchance she is thinking 
of her husband. He describes her changed by her grief as 
IS the lotus by the frost; anxious to sing for her loved 
one, she cannot remember the melody, and she counts wuth 
flowers the days of their parting. The cloud is to give her 


^ Cf Jataka, u, 143 
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the message of her husband’s devotion and the assurance 
of ultimate reumon, when m mghts, bnlhant with the 
moonhght of autumn, they shall enjoy the desire of their 
hearts, rendered the more precious by their separation. 

iWe miss, it is true, m this poem, the nearest approxi- 
mation in tone to the Greek elegy ^ m Sanskrit literature, 
a certam measure of reahty through the divme character of 
the Yak§a and his bnde , their severance is but temporary, 
their reunion certam, and the gnef of the hero seems thus 
to modem feelmg less than manly, for to us, as to the 
greatest of Greek historians,^ courage to endure what is 
sent by heaven appears the duty of man^ Schiller, who m 
his Malta Stiiai t makes the captive queen bid the clouds 
as they fly south greet the land of her happy youth, uses 
the motif m more efEective gmse , the hapless queen is well 
aware that for her there is no more chance of seeing agam 
the fan land of France, and her position evokes trae pathos 
But this artistic defect must not be exaggerated; the end 
of poetry, m the theory of the writers on theory, is to 
suggest, not express, emotion, and the poem, stopped of 
its settmg, speaks to us m tones of unmistakable earnest- 
ness of the sorrows of parted lovers, the melancholy delight 
m remembrance, and the joyful hope of reumon. It may 
be that here Kahdasa expresses emotions which he has 
exper;ienced in ins own life story ; the question is insoluble, 
and fit IS enough that the poem is a masterpiece of the 
description of the deepest, yet most tender, affection, m 
which passion is purified and ennobled} 'The power of 
descnption of nature foreshadowed m the RhcsaihJidra is 
here seen heightened and more brilliant, as a result of the 
human emotion which pervades the poemit^ It is sigmficant 
of the development of Kahdasa’s skill that the metre chosen 
for the work is throughout the Mandakranta, with its four 
verses, each of seventeen syllables, making up the stanza, 
with caesuras at the fourth and tenth syllables A much 
ampler means of expression of a smgle thought is^ thus 
available than withm the restricted limits of the Indravajra 

^ See Hudson-WilliarQs, Eat ly Greek Elegy (1926) 

* Thtikj’dides, n, 64, 2 (Perikles) 
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and Vaiiibastlia, whicli make up more than half of tlic 
Riiisamhdi e, yet at the same time a severe strain is imposed 
on the capacity of the poet, but one to which lie shows 
himself equal. 

The poem is already imitated by Vatsabhafti, and it 
produced a crop of feeble attempts, the earliest perhaps 
the Pava7iadiiia of Dhoyika (twelfth century). More 
important for its textual tradition is the Pdi ^vabhyttdaya 
of the Jam Jinasena in the eighth century a,d., for the 
author, adopting the principle of Samasyapurapa, the 
buildmg up of a stanza on the basis of a given verse, has 
managed to work the text of the Mc^hadfllay as he knew 
it m 120 verses, into his account of the Jam samt, Pars\'a- 
natha, Vallabhadeva in the twelfth, Mallmatha m the 
fourteenth century give the poem as havmg 111 and 118 
verses respectively, a sign of the possibility of interpolation 
even in so famous a poem, which is attested also by the 
vanous recensions of the dramas.’' 

Next in date is doubtless the Kumdrasainbliava^ which 
m some manuscripts occupies no less than seventeen 
cantos, but more often is reduced to seven. There can be 
no doubt whatever of the late origin of cantos IX to XVII." 
They must have been added by one who thought that the 
eight cantos did not fulfil the purpose of the work, since 
they end with the description of the joys of Siva and 
Pan’^ati m wedlock. He insists, therefore, on brmging 
Kumara mto the world, and in describing m ^11 his victory 
over the demon, Taraka, whose destruction affords the 
motive for his birth, thus exceeding the promise of the title 
much more than the actual poem falls short of iL Fortunate- 
ly, the defects of taste of the new cantos are not the only 
evidence of their later date. While Kalidasa after the 
Rhisaihhdra carefully avoids the repetition of the same 
phrases, his follower shamelessly brings forward agam and 

* Cf K B Pathak, 2nd ed of the Meehadnia (1916) ; Hari Chand, 
Kdhddsa, p 244 Daksinavartanatba (cad 1200) has 110 verses 
Vallabhadeva’s date is given as the tenth century by Hultzsch, who 
holds that his apparent knowledge of Eilhana is an interpolation , see 
his trs. of Magha, p 224, n 2, and his ed of the MeghadTda (19li) 

’ H Jacobi, Verhandl des V tnternai Onentaltsicn Kongresses, 
u, 2, 133 ff 
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again a phrase which has caught his fancy, much as does 
Bhasa m his dramas He delights m the use of prepositional 
compounds, contrary to the manner of Kalidasa but m keep- 
ing with later taste, as also m his use of the perfect middle 
as passive with subject m the instrumental. Kalidasa 
shows m a high degree the power to use his comphcated 
metres without filling them with meaningless or feeble 
words, but this poet lightheartedly shps m words like 
sadyas or alam, dehghts m prefixmg sji to every available 
phrase, and shows his mgenuity in coming long synonyms 
for his characters The metrical evidence is equally 
decisive, the caesura at the close of the first and third 
verses of the ^loka is always observed by Kalidasa, m these 
cantos it IS omitted five times, and the same laxity occurs 
SIX times with Upajati stanzas , m the latter, even when the 
caesura is respected, it is often weak, that is, at the end 
of a portion of a compound, a hcence almost unknown 
to Kahdasa. Further, the writers on poetics and the com- 
mentators Ignore these cantos. Their spunousness is thus 
mcontestable , from the frequent use of anta m the end of 
compounds, which he compares with the Marathi locative 
suflSx Jacobi has conjectured that the author was a 
Maratha writer. The case is entirely different with canto 
VIII, which IS often passed over m the manuscripts, avowedly 
sometimes because of its erotic character. It is known to 
the writers on poetics, and is full of the spirit and style of 
Kalidasa It does not, we must admit, bnng the poem to 
an effective termination, and no explanation of this defect 
IS obvious. Do aU our copies go back to a manuscript on 
buchbark, whose last leaf, as often, was hopelessly mjured ? 
Was the poet deterred from writing more by the criticisms 
of his first' audience, to whom, as to Mammata and Visva- 
natha, the depictmg of the erotic play of the supreme deity 
was distasteful? The question cannot be answered, that 
Kahdasa was cut off by death before completing it is im- 
plausible, for the RaghuvaHtia has every sign of later date ^ 

^ O Walter’s objections (Jndtca, lu, 14 f) are clearly insufficient, 
though Pischel {Die orienialtscJicn Ltteraiuren, p 201) shares the 
view that the RaghuvaihSa is early 
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The poem opens with a description of the Himalaya 
viewed not m its terrible aspect, but as the home of 
demigods and spirits who delight in amorous sports, in which 
the maidens are glad to replace by the clouds the garments 
they have laid aside m their frolics. In this environment 
grows up Parvati, daughter of the mountain god, perfect in 
every limb, whom the prediction of the sage Narada has 
already designed as spouse for the great god 6 iva, who sits, 
sunk m the deepest asceticism, on the mountain top, while 
Parvatl with her fnends serves him in obedience to her 
father’s command, plucking the flowers for the offermgs 
to him and tendmg his altar. In canto II the gods, menaced 
by the demon Taraka, appear m sad plight before Brahma 
himself ; they beg his aid, but he has extended his favour 
to Taraka and he cannot break faith ; the poison tree one 
has planted must not be cut doum by the author of its 
bemg.^ To Siva the gods must have recourse, ParvatT’s 
beauty must be the magnet to win him from his penance, 
for from their union shall be bom he who alone can destroy 
the foe Indra, accordingly, as king of the gods, goes to seek 
the aid of the love god, Kama. In canto III Kama gladly 
promises hrs aid, if he can have Spring as his compamon ; 
accompamed by his friend, whose advent makes all nature 
revive, and Rati, his true wife, he advances with his 
bow ready, but is abashed by the spectacle of the great 
ascetic, until at the sight of Parvati he recovers courage 
But at the moment when he would discharge his dart, 
Siva, who has felt an unwonted perturbation of heart, 
bums the luckless Kama to ashes by the flame of 
anger proceedmg from his eye. In canto IV Rati bewails 
her husband, to Spring, who seeks in vain to console 
her, she says: ‘Once departed, thy fnend will return no 
more, like the flame which, extmguished m the wind, 
comes not back I am like the wuck of the flame , sorrow 
unending encircles me like smoke.’ She bids him prepare 
the pyre, so that she may 30 m her husband m death , but a 
voice from above stays her rash despair and promises her 

* This verse is famous through its being borrowed by the prototype 
, of most versions of the Pancatanira 
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reunion with Kama, when Siva’s marriage is accomplished. 
Another way to this end must he found, and m canto V we 
see Parvati seekmg to attam the destmed aim by devotion 
to the most terrible austerities, surrounded m the heat of 
summer by four fires, restmg m the rams on bare rocks, 
spendmg the mghts of wmter m icy water. An ascetic 
comes to her and asks her the purpose of her penance , her 
sighs reveal that she seeks a lover; her maidens betray her 
unavowed longing. He warns her of the horrors of her 
loved one, but she replies . 

In truth thou knowest not Hara, since thus thou dost speak to me 
Pools hate the wa}^ of the magnanimous, which are unwonted and 
unmteUigible to them Auspicious marks are assumed by those who 
seek to avert misfortune or desire lordship , what has he, on whom the 
world depends and who is without desire, to do with those whose 
minds are overcome with desure ? Nothing he has, but he is the source 
of aU wealth , he haunts the place of the dead, but he is lord of the 
three worlds Dread is his form, yet auspicious is he named , none are 
there who know the true nature of the bearer of the tndent 

Siva, it need hardly be said, cannot resist so glowmg an 
eulogy, and reveals his identity in the seeming ascetic. 
Canto VI shows us the seven seers, accompamed by 
Arundhati, seekmg the mountam god, to ask his daughter’s 
hand m marriage , they praise the wooer, while the maiden 
listens with head downcast as she stands at her father’s side, 
and the father glances to read the decision m his vufe’s 
face, ‘for as a rule householders follow the lead of their 
wives m the affairs of their daughters ’ The mother mdi- 
cates assent, and the seers bear back the tidmgs. The next 
canto describes the marriage, depictmg the mother’s 
mmgled joy m the marriage and sorrow at losing her 
daughter , she cannot paint anght the mark on her child’s 
forehead, or bmd correctly her girdle, and the nurse, more 
sober m her feelmg, must remedy her mistakes In canto 
VIII Kalidasa describes with the full detail of the Kdma- 
iasira the love passages between the newly-wedded pair. 

Anandavardhana^ assures us that the pamtmg of the 
love of the deities is m itself apparently a breach of pro- 
pnety, but that m the hands of the great poet it ceases to 


* Dhvanyaloka, p 137. 
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offend; but his view evidently did not prevail amonpf 
ancient cnbcs, and still less, of course, does the concep- 
tion appeal to Western taste, which finds fault even with 
the idyllic picture in the Iliad of the deceiving of Zeus. 
But it would be unjust to Kalidasa to condemn him for a 
defect in taste, without appreciatingf the si8:nificancc of his 
choice of subject. To K^idasa the love of the divine pair 
IS no idle myth ; it is reality leading: to the birth of a fjod 
destined to rescue the world, and the affection of the divine 
pair is symbolic of the love which ou^ht to be reproduced 
on earth between husband and wife. Suggestion is the 
soul of poetry ; m the descnption in tlie Knvidrasavibhava 
as in the Mcghadnia of superhuman love we have the 
exemplar for love on earth. Viewed thus, the poem gains 
greatly in attractiveness, and permits us to enjoy the 
marvellous feeling for nature and po\\ er of depicting human 
emotion which Kalidasa displays 

Last and greatest of Kalidasa’s Kavyas is the Raghu- 
vavtia^ tlie work of his matunty, in which he recounts the 
glones of the solar race, whose renowm doubtless was 
revived by the fame of the Guptas, though it is idle to seek 
any precise parallel between the mythical figures of tlie 
past and the historical characters of the early Gupta kings. 
The solar race is recorded m part in the epic, more largely 
in the Puranas,^ its mythic character is obvious, and 
Kalidasa has eclectically selected for the main theme of his 
poem a small number of princes, to whom he accords an 
importance not always given to them m other sources. 
Dilipa is the first, pious but childless ; Vasistha tells him the 
cause of his misfortune ; eager to return to his beloved wife 
from a visit to Indra, he has failed to pay the due meed of 
homage to Surabhi, India’s divine cow, and she has cursed 
him to be without offspring until he wm the favour of her 
daughter. On the sage’s advice, he worships by humble 
imitation the cow Nandini ; a hon leaps on the beast, he 
offers his own life to save her, the lion reveals himself as 
a servant of Siva’s, sent to try his courage, and Nandinl, 

* The view the extant Padma Pm ana was used by Kahdasa 
seems to disproved by the parallel passages The Purana may 
have used Kalidasa as well as other texts 
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glad at his devotion, grants the boon of a son Canto III 
describes the hnrth and education of the child, young 
Raghu , entrusted by his father with the guardianship of 
the sacrificial horse, he fights even with Indra for its pos- 
session, and, though he may not conquer the god, yet he 
wins for his father the fulfilment of his desires. In the 
next canto is described the glory of Raghu as king and his 
conquest of the earth , a bnlhant picture is unfolded of his 
triumphant progress ; the places he visits, the tribes he sub- 
dues, and the battles he wms, are depicted with the 
most picturesque brevity and force In canto V we find 
Raghu reduced to poverty by his generosity, the sage 
Kautsa pays him a visit to beg alms of him, the kmg is m 
a quandary, but his difficulties are solved by a shower of gold 
which Kubera rams upon his treasure house. His son is 
Aja, and m canto VI we find him chosen by the prmcess Indu- 
mati at her Svayamvara, the stately ceremomal by which 
the prmcesses of the epic are permitted to select for them- 
selves the suitor who most pleases their mmd.^ The 
prmces who come to the meetmg are described with great 
spirit and brilliance , one is rejected because he is a good 
gambler, and therefore a bad man, another is excellent, 
but tastes differ, when the lady of the Court, Sunanda, 
describes the race of Aja, she sees that he has won 
her mistress’s heart, so, roguishly, she bids her come 
on to another suitor, but the maiden stays her steps 
and has her hero crowned with the garland which sigm- 
fies her choice In canto VII we leam first of tlie 
marriage at which the rejected smtors duly conceal the 
wrath felt at their defeat, and then of the onslaught made 
by them on the bndal party as it sets out to the 
bridegroom’s home. Aja shows no trace of fear, but 
wages war with all his prowess, until, callmg to his aid 
magic weapons given to him by a Gandharva, he causes 
his foes to smk to sleep, and mscnbes on their banners 
with bloody arrows the boast, ‘ Raghu ’s son hath taken 
from you your fame, but m pity hath left you your hves.’ 

^ J Przj'luski {Jotirnal Astattque, cct, 101 ff ) finds an Austro- 
Asiatic ongin for this usage 
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Canto VIII describes with much effect the reign of Aja, 
which it parallels with the retirement of his sire into the 
peace of meditation , as the king with his ministers plans 
the conquest of such lands as remam unsubdued, so the 
aged father, with learned ascetics, aims at attaining eternal 
bliss But a dreadful blow awaits the king , a heavenly 
garland falls on Indumati’s breast and strikes her dead, and 
little consolation is it to the prince to be assured that this 
was no pumshraent, but that as a nymph of the heaven 
she had sinned through neglect, and had been forced to 
earth until she should agam see a divine garland. Discon- 
solate he mourns • 

My constancy is departed ; my joy is gone , song is distasteful , 
spnng hath no joy , ray jewels are worthless , my couch to-day is left 
desolate. The mistress of my home, the comrade, the companion of 
my secret hours, the dear pupil that studied every art with me , in 
taking thee, say, what of mine hath not pitiless Death reft from 
me ? O fair-eyed one, how canst thou, that hast drunk the nectar of 
my lips, taste now the oEEenng of water, defiled by my tears, which 
ivill reach thee in the other world ? For all Ins possessions what 
measure of joy can be Aja’s without thee ? E\ cry joy of mine 
depended on thee, and nought else could please me 

Impressive, if vain, is the consolation of the sage : 

Enough then of sorrow for her loss , misfortune is the lot of mortals 
Be the earth here thy care, for she is the kmg’s true bnde In thy 
prosperity aforetime thy knowledge of duty was made manifest, in that 
thou saidst nothing in pnde , now again let it be revealed by that 
steadfastness, when sorrow has assail^ thy heart Couldst thou by 
tears win her back ? Nay, not even if thou didst follow her in death 
The ways of mortals in the world to come depend on their own deeds 
and are diverse Lay aside thy sorrow, and honour wth due oblabon 
thy spouse the constant tears of their loved ones bum the dead, so 
they say Death is the natural condibon for mortals, life a devaation, 
the wise tell us , if, then, a man but live and breathe for a moment, is 
not this pure gam to him ? It is the fool who deems the loss of a dear 
one a dart sunk deep m his heart , the wise man knows it a dart re- 
moved through the revealmg of the way to salvation The umon of 
the body and the soul and their severance are ordained , say, then, how 
may the wise man trouble over severance from the world of thmgs ? 
First of the mighty, thou shouldst not, like a common man, fall withm 
the power of sorrow , what difference is there between the tree and 
the rock, if in the wmd both tremble alike ? 

Nothing availed, however, to heal the sorrow of the king, 
who welcomed death m his eagerness to rejoin his beloved, 
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and m canto IX we find his son, Dasaratha, reigning. With 
much brilliance of detail a great hunt is described , there is 
a fatal endmg, for the king by mishap pierces with his 
arrow the son of an ascetic, and, though m remorse he 
bears the dymg child to his father, the latter m his anger 
curses the long to die m old age m grief for a son. The 
end, however, is yet far off, m canto X we learn of the 
appeal of the gods, threatened by a demon, to Visnu, who 
condescends himself to become mcorporate m the four sons 
of Dasaratha. In the next canto we are told of Rama’s 
journey to aid Viivamitra agamst demoniac attacks and his 
slaughter of Tadak^ of his visit to the Court of Janaka of 
Mithila, and his wmrung of Sita, followed by his victory 
over Parasnrama, the extermmator of the Ksatnya race, 
who recogmses m him the godhead incarnate. Canto XII 
tells m brief, but with effect, the fatal demand of Kaikeyi 
for Rama’s banishment and Bharata’s coronation, the 
departure of Rama and Lak§mana with Sita to the forest, 
their adventures, the rape of Sita, the efforts of Hanumant 
to find her, the attack on Lanka, and the final victory of 
Rama. In canto XIII Kalidasa lavishes his descnptive 
power on the account of the return of the umted pair m a 
celestial car, whence they descry the places of their wander- 
ings and sorrows. At the beginning of canto XIV the 
widows of Dasaratha, who survived only by a little Rama’s 
departure, receive the visit of their long parted children , 
Sita amid the general joy of reunion mourns, with sad fore- 
boding, the sorrow she had brought on her husband. With 
deliberate art this note of sorrow is followed by the brilliant 
scene of the royal consecration. But the joy of Ayodhya 
IS rudely mterrupted; evil voices question the purity of the 
queen, and Rama, faithful to his conception of duty, must 
banish her from his side. Sita, flower of Indian womanhood, 
endures without reproaches the shame , the seer Valmiki 
gives her refuge, and at his hermitage are bom her tu^o 
boys, while Rama, lovmg her as ever, dwells in solitude, 
consoled only by gazing on the golden image which he has 
had fashioned m her shape. In canto XV Rama, engaged 
m the solemn nte of the horse sacnfice, is led to listen to 
the recitation by two gallant boys of the recital of his deeds, 

4 
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composed by Valmiki; m wonder he offers the whole 
earth to the sage, who asks for nothing save the rehabilita- 
tion of Sita, whose children and his the boys are. The 
king IS only too eager to see this accomplished; at an 
appomted time the sage appears with Sita and the boys 
before the people; Sita drinks holy water, and swears: 
‘ If it be true that I have never m thought, word or deed 
swerved from my wifely faith, then do thou, O mother 
earth, take me to thy bosom.’ The earth opens, the god- 
dess appears on her snake throne, and takes Sita in her 
arms, disappeanng mto the under world. Rama’s race is 
nearly run , the boys, now recogmsed by all the people as 
his nghtful heirs, are mstalled in the kingship, and he 
ascends in solemn state to the sky. The poem has now 
reached its zenith , canto XVI tells us of a dream which came 
to Kusa as he ruled at Kusavati and bade him re-occupy 
Ayodhya, his father’s capital, v hile m canto XVII we have 
the history of the son of Kusa by a snake princess who was 
surrendered to him by her father to appease the king’s anger 
at the loss of a bracelet w^bile bathing in the waters w^hich 
housed the snake kmg. Cantos XVIII and XIX deal, the 
first mechamcally, with a number of phantom kings from 
whose names alone the poet derives material for his 
descriptions, and the latter with the amorous sports of 
Agnivarman, a worthless libertine whose excesses had 
the merit of hastemng his death To assert that these 
cantos are not Kalidasa’s is to go too far,^ but they 
certainly do not represent his deliberate workmanship, and 
we may justly hold that the termination of the poem was 
prevented by his death. 

The more mature gemus of Kalidasa manifests itself m 
the Raghnvaiiiia in his insistence on the Yoga aspect of 
philosophy rather than on the personal aspect of the 
divimty m the Knvidrasambhava He recognises the three 
Gunas or constituents, which make up nature m the 
Samkhya-Yoga belief and the existence of spirit, but with 
the Yoga he admits a deity. How precisely he conceived 
existence, whether the divergences of spirit and matter 


’ HiUebrandt, Kahdasa, p 42 f. 
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were for him reconciled m the absolute, we cannot attempt 
to decide; what is important is that he represents his 
heroes as seeking release from rebirth by the methods of 
Yoga, mentioning the techmcal terms Dharana, concentra- 
tion, and Virasana, a special posture deemed suited to aid 
the attamment of the end desired He alludes also to the 
magic powers which Yoga gives, the ability to penetrate a 
closed door, as well as the higher attainment desired by 
Sita of reumon with her beloved m a future hfe Vi§nu, 
mdeed, m the Raglmvaj^i^a receives his meed of devotion, 
as was mevitable m an epic of Rama, but Siva remains the 
highest expression of the poet’s conception of divmity, for 
Siva IS a Yogm par excellence^ though Vi?nu follows m his 
tram. ’ 

We need not seek in Kalidasa for any solution or 
suggested solution of the mysteries of life; with the 
orthodox views of his time he seems to have been fully 
content; free to choose such episodes of the epic as 
he pleases, he selects for reproduction the — to modem 
taste — monstrous denunciation of a Sudra who has the 
audacity to practise penance, a privilege which orthodoxy 
narrowly reserved to the twice-bom castes But m this 
defect he is m the same case as Sanskrit poets m general, 
nor would he have admitted that his attitude to life was 
m any wise lacking. What he would have claimed 
merit for was his power of evoking by the brilliance of 
his description the sentiments of love, both as realised m 
umon and as made poignant by separation, of pathos, of 
heroism, and, last but not least for Indian taste, of the 
wonderful. He might justly have prided himself on the 
vividness and preasion of his observation and depictmg of 
every side of the world of Indian nature, his skill m bringing 
before us pictures of the life of India m the Court and the 
forest, of the prmcely Svayamvara, of the marnage rite, of 
the battle, and his achievement m reducing to effective 
brevity the famous but lengthy epic tale of the Raindyana. 
In the description of Raghu’s conquests we need not seek 
for parallehsm m detail with the achievements of Samudra- 
gupta and Candragupta, but we have m it the poetic reflex 
of the achievements of these great Emperors, as ever 
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composed by Valmiki; m wonder he offers the whole 
earth to the sage, who asks for nothing save the rehabilita- 
tion of Sita, whose children and his the boys are. The 
long IS only too eager to see this accomplished; at an 
appointed time the sage appears with Sita and the boys 
before the people, Sita dnnks holy water, and swears: 
‘ If it be true that I have never in thought, word or deed 
swerved from my wifely faith, then do thou, O mother 
earth, take me to thy bosom.' The earth opens, the god- 
dess appears on her snake throne, and takes Sita m her 
arms, disappeanng mto the under world. Rama’s race is 
nearly run ; the boys, now recognised by all the people as 
his nghtful heurs, are installed m the kingship, and he 
ascends m solemn state to the sky. The poem has now 
reached its zemth ; canto XVI tells us of a dream which came 
to ICusa as he ruled at Kusavati and bade him re-occupy 
Ayodhya, his father’s capital, while m canto XVII we have 
the history of the son of Kusa by a snake princess who was 
surrendered to him by her father to appease the king’s anger 
at the loss of a bracelet while bathing in the waters which 
housed the snake king. Cantos XVIII and XIX deal, the 
first mechamcally, with a number of phantom kings from 
whose names alone the poet derives material for his 
descnptions, and the latter with the amorous sports of 
Agmvarman, a worthless libertine whose excesses had 
the merit of hastening his death. To assert that these 
cantos are not Kalidasa’s is to go too far,^ but they 
certainly do not represent his dehberate workmanship, and 
we may justly hold that the termination of the poem was 
prevented by his death. 

The more mature gemus of Kalidasa manifests itself in 
the RagJiuvai)i^a in his insistence on the Yoga aspect of 
philosophy rather than on the personal aspect of the 
divinity m the KtimSrasambhava He recogmses the three 
Gunas or constituents, which make up nature m the 
Sanikhya-Yoga belief and the existence of spirit, but with 
the Yoga he admits a deity. How precisely he conceived 
existence, whether the divergences of spirit and matter 
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were for him reconciled m the absolute, we cannot attempt 
to deade; what is important is that he represents his 
heroes as seeking release from rebirth by the methods of 
Yoga, mentioning the techmcal terms Dharana, concentra- 
tion, and Virasana, a special posture deemed suited to aid 
the attamment of the end desired. He alludes also to the 
magic powers which Yoga gives, the ability to penetrate a 
closed door, as well as the higher attamment desired by 
Sita of reumon with her beloved m a future life Visnu, 
mdeed, m the RagJmvaih^a receives his meed of devotion, 
as was mevitable m an epic of Rama, but Siva remams the 
highest expression of the poet’s conception of divmity, for 
Siva IS a Yogm par excellence^ though Vi^nu follows m his 
tram. * 

We need not seek m Kahdasa for any solution or 
suggested solution of the mysteries of life, with the 
orthodox views of his time he seems to have been fuUy 
content, free to choose such episodes of the epic as 
he pleases, he selects for reproduction the — to modem 
taste — monstrous denunaation of a Sudra who has the 
audacity to practise penance, a pnvilege which orthodoxy 
narrowly reserved to the twice-bom castes. But m this 
defect he is m the same case as Sanskrit poets m general, 
nor would he have admitted that his attitude to life was 
m any wise lacking. What he would have claimed 
merit for was his power of evoking by the brilliance of 
his descnption the sentiments of love, both as reahsed m 
umon and as made poignant by separation, of pathos, of 
heroism, and, last but not least for Indian taste, of the 
wonderful. He nught justly have prided himself on the 
vividness and precision of his observation and depictmg of 
every side of the world of Indian nature, his skill m bringmg 
before us pictures of the life of India m the Court and the 
forest, of the prmcely Svayamvara, of the mamage rite, of 
the battle, and his achievement in reducing to efiEective 
brevity the famous but lengthy epic tale of the Rdmayana. 
In the description of Raghu’s conquests we need not seek 
for parallehsm m detail with the achievements of Samudra- 
gupta and Candragupta, but we have m it the poetic reflex 
of the achievements of these great Emperors; as ever 
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Kalidasa effects his aim not by direct means but by 
suggestion, just as Virgil glorifies Rome and incidentally 
the imperial dynasty by his y^7md^ so Kalidasa extols the 
sway of the Guptas and the Brahraanical restoration by 
remindmg his audience of the glones of the far gone days 
of the solar race. 

The Kavya style unquestionably attains in Kalid^a its 
highest pitch, for in him the sentiment predominates over 
the ornaments, which serve to enhance it, instead of over- 
whelming it. Sentiment with him is the soul of poetry, 
and, fond as he is of the lieauty due to tlie use of figures, 
he reframs from sacnficing his main purpose in the search 
for effect. Indian poetics, we must admit, often mistook 
the trees for the wood, and by the enormous development of 
sub-divisions of figures {alaihkdi as) conveyed the impression 
that to write poetry one must be ever stnving to introduce 
figures of one sort or another. Kalidasa himself, in canto 
IX of the Raghuvai)day has chosen to show to us his 
skill m poetical artifice He here not merely uses a remark- 
able number of metres, fourteen in all, of which thirteen 
occur m the verses 55-82, but he displays his skill m 
Yamakas, paronomasias, the repetition of the same syllable 
in various forms with change of meaning. This artifice 
IS pleasing to modem taste chiefly when the sound is 
skilfully wedded, as not rarely in Kalid^a, to the sense ; 
thus the verse, racial aiavo 7‘wndhiie rudkircna siirad- 
vi?dm, ‘the dust of the field of battle grew stiff with 
the blood of the foes of the gods,’ is redeemed from 
triviality by the matclimg of sound and sense. Great 
stress, however, is laid by Indian poetics on the subject of 
sound {^abda) ; Kalidasa is approved for usmg such a 
Yamaka as bhtqalatdm and jadaidni because / and d, like I 
and and v and b, are permitted as analogous m Yamakas. 
An essential feature of the Vaidarbha style which is 
attributed to him is the use of pleasing sounds, so that the 
employment of harsh combinations, as in fddhyai and 
labdhyat, is censured by Mammata, In canto XVIII of the 
RaghuvaUda we find alhteration practised with special 
frequency, and, as in canto IX, we can see no reason for 
the adoption of what appeals to us rather as an affectation. 
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Mucli more mterestmg to modem taste are figures of 
thought {arthala’^ikdra), a term which, as distinguished from 
Sabdalamkara, does not correspond to the Western distmc- 
tion of figures of thought and of speech, but comprehends 
all figures which are not merely concerned with sound. 
In the use of such figures Kahdasa is particularly happy, 
and IS cited repeatedly as a model by the writers on poetics. 
His {o7'te IS declared to lie m similes, and the praise is well 
deserved. True, the world of India is a different one from 
the West, the divine mythology and the behef of everyday 
life are far other, but even so the beauty and force of 
many of the similes and metaphors must be recognised 
by anyone who appreciates poetry. With glad eyes 
the maidens of the city follow the kmg, as the mghts 
with the clear stars of autumn the pole' star. The 
weapons of the foe so beset the chariot of the prmce 
that it may be recognised by the tip of its banner 
alone, as the pale sun alone reveals the mommg en- 
veloped in the mist. Dillpa hears m the leaves his fame 
sung by the goddesses of the wood to the sound of the 
reed, which whistles m the wmd and plays the part of 
the flute. The wound tom by the arrow is tlie gate of 
death, the stone hurled at the foe the torn-off hand of the 
god of death , the battlefield is a banquet for that gnm god. 
Charactenstic is the carrying out of the simile in prease 
detail, m stfikmg contrast to the Homeric manner where the 
detail IS given as a picture but parallelism is not sought. 
The mountam is a wild bull, its caves are its mouth, its 
peaks are its horns, the clouds the earth which it tears up 
m play, and its thundering cataracts its wild bellowmg. 

More natural than this to modem feehng is the constant 
attribution of life to things manimate, joy, sorrow, and 
every feeling of man can be attributed to the mountams and 
the streams, Ravapas fall frees the sun from tribulation, 
the winds respectfully greet the royal pair. Less appeal is 
made to us by similes from the fields of philosophy or 
grammar , the kmg sets forth to overcome the Persians, as 
the ascetic conquers the senses by the knowledge of reality , 
Sugriva is installed kmg m his brother’s place, as a 
substitute IS used for the normal root. Pohtics also yields 
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its store; the mountains, wluch Indra deprives of their 
wmgs, flee to the sea, as prmces in misfortune to a neutral 
lord. Often the same subject is illustrated by a series of 
similes carefully elaborated in detail ; the mixture of ideas 
IS conspicuously lacking. In the drama we find humorous 
similes, but humour is hardly to be found m the epics or 
lyncs. 

Of the other figures Kalidasa makes free and happy use ; 
especially marked is his skill in the Arthantaranyasa, which 
consists in expressing in a general proposition an idea 
exhibited m particular fonn in the preceding three lines of 
a stanza ; the contmuation of the Kumat asavibhava shows 
clearly its unauthenticity by the feebleness of its efforts at 
this figure. It is important to note that he shows little 
fondness for the use of the Sle'ja,' or double entendre, a fact 
w’hich tells madentally against the view that Dignaga is 
referred to m this manner m v. 14 of the Mcghadilta, 

* Eg Rag}tuvai}t^a,\\,2Q , Kumdrasavibhava,vm,22 
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post-kalidasan epic 

We have seen m Kalidasa the style which the text-books 
on poetics from the Kdvyada7sa downwards style Vaidar- 
bhan, and m a poem of mudbi pretension, but small merit, 
written m A.D. 472-73 by Vatsabhatti, a Pra^asti, or pane- 
gyric, of the temple of the sun at Mandasor, we have a 
specimen of poetry which illustrates the style of the Gaudas 
as described by Dandin, the manner of Eastern as opposed 
to Southern or Western poets. The poem is of mterest 
m that the correct title is omitted, bemg mdicated only 
by the gender of the adjective alluding to it at the close 
of the poem ; Pra^astis were evidently so common that the 
noun was easily supphed by the reader. Further the poet 
claims to have composed with effort {prayatiieiia ) , m fact, 
he makes every attempt to show his knowledge of the 
rules of the Kavya, he finds room for an allusion to 
the land of Lata, describes at length the city Dasapura, and 
mcludes m his 44 stanzas descnptions of both the spring 
and the wmter. He uses no less than twelve metres, 
especially the Vasantatilaka, and he carries on the sense 
often over two, three or more stanzas, all m the best Kavya 
style. Conclusive for his appertaining to the Eastern school 
IS his use of long compounds m verse, even to the extent 
of fillmg a whole half-stanza, more often to filling a hne. 
This IS precisely one pomt m which an essential distmction 
between the Vaidarbha and the Gauda styles exists. 
Secondly, m v. 26 he carefully assimilates the sound to the 
sentiment to be conveyed, changing the smooth and 
pleasant sound of the first three Imes, which describe the 
goodness and wisdom of the kmg, to harsh syllables m the 
last Ime, where his dread power is alluded to, ‘alone skilled 
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to destroy the haughty hosts of the foe {dvitdj piapah^ak^a- 
pmmihadak^alt)' On the other hand, there are clear traces 
of the imitation of both the Mcghadilia and the RUtsaiii- 
Iima^ 

It would be interesting to know when the divergence of 
Eastern and Southern styles was first recognised, but the 
evidence available is inadequate to permit of any determi- 
nation. It has been suggested" that the tendency to the 
simpler style of the South was given, in opposition to the 
affectation and bombast, the love of alliteration, and the 
use of recondite phraseology of the East, by the influence 
of the poetry of Mahara§tra, which probably came into 
bemg after the beginning of the third century a.d. and is 
first known to us from the anthology of Hiila, who may 
perhaps be idenbfied with the Satavahana of Pratistbana, 
to whom the Jam tradition attnbutes in a.d. 467 the 
reformation of the Calendar of the Church. The conjecture, 
however, lacks any secure foundation ; it is more likely that 
the style of the Maharastri lync was influenced by the 
pre-existmg Vaidarbha style, and it is noteworthy that m 
the Ndiyaidsii a we have already the ments of the style 
which m Dandm is given that name asserted generally as 
those of the Kavya. The Eastern style, then, may be 
treated not so much as an old and decadent one, but as a 
further development, and this accords with the fact that, in 
practice as opposed to the theory of the writers on poetics. 
It IS the Gauda style which prevails in later Sanskrit epics. 

The history of the epic, in fact, is one of declme m 
taste and growing artificiality of form. The earlier epics, 
however, are not without menL Tradition would make 
contemporaneous with K^d^ the Schibandhaf a poem 

* Bflhler, Die rndtsclien imehnften, pp 8 ff , Kielhorn, Gott 
Nach , 1890, pp 251 ff. , hid A»t , six, 285 Hoernle's objeebons 
{JJ? A S , 1909, p 111) are ineffective 

_ ® H Jacobi, Aiisgewdhlie Ei z&hlnngen tn Mdhdi pp. xv ff 
Bana notes the Western love of sense, not sound, and the Southern 
play of fancy Histoncally it seems probable that Sanskrit poetry 
flourished comparatively late in the East , cf S K Chatterji, Bengali 
Language, i, 73 ff , H Chakladar, A.B I , vm, 46 ff 

“ Ed and trs S Goldschmidt, 1880-84, ed Kdvyantala, No 47, 
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in Mahara§txi, which ehcits praise from Dan^ and 
Bana, but the long compounds and artificial style ^sprove 
this. Before Bana also we may place the date of Bhmavi, 
smce m the Aihole mscription of a.d 634 he already 
appears as famous, but presumably the period was not 
great enough to allow his reputation to elicit from Bana 
the meed of praise one would expect. Certainly later than 
K^idasa, Bhmavi displays gifts of no mean order. The sub- 
ject of his Kiraiarpiniya^ is derived from the Vanaparvan 
of the MaJidbJiaraia^ which tells us how the sage Vyasa 
advised the Pandavas to leave the Dvaita forest, and when 
they had done so Yudhisthira urges Arjuna to obtam 
celestial weapons for the fight with the Kauravas to gam 
the kmgdom. Arjuna obeys, proceeds to the Himalayas, 
meetmg route an ascetic who seeks to turn him from 
his purpose of practising penance to wm divme favour, but, 
when he fails to dissuade him, reveals himself and gives 
him his blessmg. Attainmg his goal, Arjuna practises 
penance, and after a conflict with Siva under the guise of a 
Kirata obtams from his conqueror the weapons he desires. 
In Bharavi’s hands the epic tale is not unsuccessfully 
embellished. A new motif is mtroduced m canto I , a spy, 
sent by Yudhi§thira to report on the state of his foe, 
Suyodhana, brings back the evil news of the virtue of his 
rule, which wms the heart of the people , Draupadi, then, 
as m the epic, urges immediate war. Blilma adds his voice 
to hers, but Yudhi§thira hesitates thus to break the com- 
pact he had made (II). Vyasa appears, and bids Arjuna 
m preparation for war attain the aid of Indra , a Yaksa is 
sent by him to be Arjuna’s companion m his quest (III) 
The journey to the Himalaya affords opportumty for a fine 
description of the autumn and of the life of the herdsmen 

(IV) , and the mountam itself is vividly depicted at length 

(V) . The penance of Arjuna begms , its austerity causes 
pamc to the Guhyakas, spirits of the mountam, who bear the 
news to Indra , he shares their fears and bids the Apsarases 
and the Gandhan^as break m on his penance (VI). The divine 
hosts fly to the place ot the hero’s abode , die elephants of 

^ Ed Bombay, 1907 , Tnvandrwn Sanskrit Series, No 63, 1918. 

» m. 27-41 
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the divine host are descnbed at length (VII), as are the 
plucking of flowers by the maidens and their bathing m the 
Ganges (VIII). The poet then describes the approach of 
evenmg, the rise of the moon, the love play, and the dawn 
of day (IX), Then the Apsarases turn all the forces of 
their charms on Arjuna, only to be foiled by his superb 
constancy (X). India himself undertakes the task; he 
appears m disguise, praises his efforts, but comments on 
the contrast between his acts and his martial equipment ; 
Arjuna perseveres in his purpose, and is rewarded by the 
gods approval, and the advice to wm Siva’s favour (XI). 
The poet has thus embellished out of recognition the 
sunpliaty of the epic, with tlie disadvantage that in canto 
XII we have again the motif of liis extreme asceticism, 
followed by the report of the perturbed Rsis to Siva. The 
master explains tlie purpose of the hero, whom the demon 
Muka in boar shape purposes to slay, and with his host 
hastens to the spot. Arjuna and Siva alilie let fly their 
arrows at the boar, but, as Arjuna claims it as his prey, he 
is confronted by a Kirata who asserts his nght (XII-XIII). 
A struggle follows , the host of Siva shatters itself in vam 
on the hero ; it is re-formed by Skanda and Siva himself, 
and a temble battle ensues between the god and the 
warrior, m which both use miraculous weapons, until the 
god reveals himself to Arjuna, recenung from him a hjrmn 
of praise and supphcation, which he rewards vuth the grant 
of magic arms. The employment of Siva’s host and of the 
supernatural weapons on either side are mnovations. 

It would be unjust to deny both poetical fancy and 
force of diction to Bharavi, the sentiment of heroism 
IS admirably expressed, and the descriptions of scenery 
are often bnlhant. But the artifiaahty of his work is 
also often painful ; his use of figures is unceasing and fatigu- 
ing m its complex variety, and m canto XV he descends 
to trivialities m the worst Alexandrian type , he produces 
stanzas which give the same sounds and sense read for- 
wards and backwards, or present the same Ime to be read 
m four different senses, or contam syllables beginning with 
c and r only, or exhibit no consonant save n, except a 
sohtary final t. One stanza gives a threefold sense, and m 
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all we have tortured language Similarly the poet is 
accomphshed m grammar ; he obeys mmute rules of Panim 
and achieves the rare distmction of confining the imperfect 
to the purpose of descnbmg the experiences of the user m 
matters not of the same day, while the aonst deals with 
events of the same day, leaving the perfect for matters 
expenenced by others.^ The accuracy of use is purely a 
learned pedantry, Asvagho§a and Kalidasa earher, and 
Magha later, have nothing of the land 

A logical carrymg out to the utmost of the same pedantry 
IS seen m the Bhafti-kavya, whose author describes m 22 
cantos the tale of the Ramdyajia for the purpose of illus- 
tratmg the mceties of Sanskrit grammar. It is true that the 
work IS not without passages of poetic merit, but they are 
far too few to give it any serious hterary value, though it 
has the mterest of affording an exposition of the practical 
effect of the rules of the grammar as understood by the 
author, who is also of value for his contnbutions to our 
knowledge of the rhetoncal figures which he often in 
canto X illustrates. His date is uncertam, the author, 
mdeed, lets us know that he wrote at Valabhi under 
Sridharasena, but the identification of that king is, owing 
to the similanty of the names of the recorded rulers, not 
beyond dispute; perhaps most probable is the middle of 
the seventh century ad. The name more than anything 
else has suggested identification with the famous Bhartrhan, 
but without plausibihty.^ 

Yet another Rama epic is the Jdnaklharana of Kumara- 
dasa, which the poet Rajasekhara (aji 900) mentions m 
comparison with the RaghicvaHiSa^ high praise but not 
altogether undeserved Fourteen cantos with a part of the 
fifteenth, all that is left of the original 25, have been restor- 
ed from a Sinhalese word-for-w'ord version, bringing the 
story down to Angada’s mission to bid Ravapa render up 
Sita. As usual, the author’s chief aim is descnption , thus 
m canto I Ayodhya, the king, and his wives receive their 
meed of honour , m III the sport of the sovereign in the 

^ Cappeller’s trans , pp 176 ff 

’ H Jacobi, Stizungsber d Preusstschen Akademie, 1922, p. 
216 f Ed Bombay Sanskrit Sertes, 1898, Nos 56 and 57 
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water with his wives, sunset, nipfht and inominfi: ; in VII 
Sita, in VIII the love play of the mamed pair, as in 
Knmm asainbhava VIII, with a fine description of sunset 
and night, in XIV the causeway built by the apes over the 
ocean; spring (II), the rainy season (XI) and autumn (XII) 
are also duly depicted. Kumaradasa’s style is less simple 
than that of Kalidasa, and he is extremely fond of allitera- 
tions, which give his verses a singularly easy flow, thus 
attaining the softness and mellifluousness of the Vaidarbha 
style. His love of penphrases is noteworthy, and he is 
skilled in depicting both tlic pretty and the grandiose. His 
date IS dubious; that he was a king of Ceylon (a.b. 517-26) 
seems no more than a fable; he appears to know the 
Kaitka Vjiiz, which dates from about a.d. 650, and 
possibly he belongs to the latter part of that century.^ 

It is probable, rather than certain, tliat lx>th the Bhafft- 
kavya and the Jcinaklhaiava were knowm to Magha, who 
certainly used freely both Kalidasa and Bharaw and who 
may be assigned, on the strength of the evidence of an 
inscnption referring to a relative, to about a.d 700, tliough 
this date is certainly not without difficulty of its own. His 
grandfather was Suprabhadeva, minister of the king Varma- 
lata, and his father Dattaka Sarvasraya. It is clear that he 
knew the Ndga7ia7ida, to w^hich a reference is made in his 
Kavya (XX, 44) ; the effort to prove that he w’as used by 
Sub^dhu may be regarded as defimtely disproved.^ 

The ^tJtipalavadha in 20 cantos is based on an episode 
in the Mahdb7id7'aia. Yudhisthira, after the conquest of 
Jarasandha of Magadha, is the first ruler in India, and has 
performed the solemn sacnfice of the Rajasuya, or royal 
consecration. At the close, gifts of honour are to be 
distributed , the wuse Bhi§ma allots to Krsna the first, but 


’ F W Thomas, Ji? ^ , 1901, pp 253 ff ; Keith, pp. 578 ff , i-s 

ed and trs Nandargikar, Bombay, 1907, who places the author later 
The London School of Oriental Studies has a test m twenty cantos, 
of which XVI IS pnnted in its Bulletin, iv, 285 ff 

* Kielhom, Gait Nach , 1906, pp 143 ff Cf Jacobi, Vienna Oi 
Jonm , in, 121 ff , D R Bhandarkar, Ep Ind , ix, 187 ff , E Hul- 
tzBch, trans., (Leipzig, 1926), pp iv-vu, who (p 219, n 3) denies the 
allusion to the Nagananda, but without cogent grounds. 
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against this Sisupala, king of Cedi, raises bitter protest; 
hence flows a quarrel which ends only with the slaying of 
Sisupala by Krsna, who earlier had won his enmity by 
enticmg away the bnde destmed for him. The theme is 
obviously madequate to support an epic, but the defect is 
made good by the usual luxuriance of erotic and other 
descriptions m which Magha endeavours, every now and 
then with bnlhant success, to improve on the ideas expressed 
m the stanzas of his predecessors. His chief ment hes 
precisely m some of these word pictures, whose merits 
need not be demed, despite the effort requisite to extricate 
them from tedious conceits. His experiments m reviving 
rare grammatical usages have already been referred to, and 
he successfully vies with Bharavi m the effort to produce 
absurdities , thus XIX, 34, read backwards is identical with 
the preceding stanza read m the ordinary way, and many 
other stanzas m that canto are equally devoid of an 5 rthing 
save the most tasteless grotesqueness; for instance, the 
power to form a sword or lotus or wheel shape. Magha ’s 
reputation later doubtless rests m some degree on the 
vitiation of taste which, as m the Alexandrian age of Greek 
poetry, admitted his strained effects, but he had undoubt- 
edly no mean talent. His metrical profusion is wonderful , 
Bharavi uses but twenty-four metres, while he has forty- 
one, and, though many are merely sporadic, whole senes 
of verses occur m rare metres, such as the Udgata m XV, 
Man]ubha?ini in XIII, Rucira m XIII and Svagata m X.^ 
His vocabulary is copious and his command of the orna- 
ments of style profound. 

In the early part of the eighth century falls the Praknt 
poem, GaUdavaJicC of Vakpati, which is but a selection of 
senes of connected verses, extracted from the prelude to 
what would have been a vast account of the overthrow of 
a Gauda prince by his patron Yaiovarman of Kanau], had 
not a ]ust fate spared us the completion of the work through 
the downfall of the poet’s patron before Lalitaditya of 

^ Kalidasa has 6 mam and 13 subordmate metres , Bharavi 12 and 
12 , Magha 17 and 24 

* Cf H Jacobi, Gdtt gel Anz , 1888, pp 61 ff , ed Bombay San~ 
skrtt Senes, No 34 
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Kashmir about a.d. 736. The poet admits indebtedness to 
Bhavabhuti, and his work is chiefly of interest because in 
the size of its compounds it is a perfect masterpiece of bad 
style. Full of conventional descriptions, and extremely 
vague as we have it, it has no claim to be ranked even as 
embryo history, but it shows how closely Prakrit poetry 
kept pace with Sanskrit poetry m the degradation of style 

The ultimate result of the love of playing with language 
which marks both Bharavi and Magha is seen in the 
Rdghavapandavlya of Kaviraja, which is most probably to 
be dated under the Kadamba Kamadcva about A.D. 1190, 
though it has been ascribed to the nmtli century.^ It aims 
at telling the tale of Rama and of the Mahdbhdraia simul- 
taneously, a result which is only possible because of the 
large number of meanings which are assigned to Sanskrit 
words by the lexicons, the diverse modes m which members 
of compounds may be connected, and the different ways in 
which the syllables composmg a line can be conjoined. It 
is fair to say that, considenng the appalling nature of the 
task undertaken, the poet, whose name is lost to the obloquy 
he ments, shows very considemble skill, and might 
have produced a mentorious work bad he devoted his 
efforts to a more legitimate end. Equally negligible as 
literature is the Kavvt dhasycd of Halayudha, written in the 
tenth century to illustrate m the manner of the BIiai(i- 
kdvya the rules of verbal formation 

Equal lack of taste is shown m the enormous size of the 
Hm av^^aycd of the Kashmirian poet, Rajanaka Ratnakara 
Vagisvara, who flounshed under the kmgs Brhaspati, or 
Cippata Jayapida, and Avantivarman, and thus must have 
been m his prime about a.d. 850. The fifty cantos in four 
thousand long stanzas deal with a tmy plot, the slaying of 
Andhaka by 6iva, This demon sprung from Siva himself, 

* Ed Kavyaindls., No 62, 1897. Cf Keith, Bodl Caial. App., 
p 27 , Pischel, Die Hofdtchiei des Lak^manasena, y 37 A work 
of the same title by Dhanamjaya is mentioned by a RajaSekhara, and 
the date of it is dubious Cf Fleet, Ind Ant , sxxiu, 279 

“ Ed L Heller, Greifswald, 1900 

® Ed Kdvyantdld, No 22, 1890 For his rare words see Vienna 
Oi lental Joui nal, xxix, 259 fit 
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when Parvati pla 3 rfully covered his eyes with her hands, 
and was bom blind. He was given to a son of Diti who 
reared him, and m due course by appalling austerities he 
regamed sight, made war on the gods, and became master 
of the three worlds, until Siva slew him The scanty 
matter is eked out by the mevitable descriptions, thus 
Siva’s capital must be described (I), his Tan(^ava dance 
(II), the seasons (III), mount Mandara (IV-V), a httle 
action now mtervenes, the seasons. Spring at their head, 
flee to Siva for aid agamst the conqueror of heaven (VI) , 
the consultations of Siva’s hosts as to the action to ibe 
taken cover up to canto XVI, giving an admirable oppor- 
tumty for a display of the poet’s erudition m the science 
of politics. An envoy is finally sent to bid the demon 
abandon the throne he has usurped. As an mterlude now 
follow thirteen cantos devoted to the sports of Siva’s atten- 
dants, mcludmg the usual amusements of the harem, the 
gathermg of flowers and amorous play, the sunrise, the 
settmg of the sun, the stormy sea. In canto XXX the 
ambassador arrives, and for seven cantos after XXXI, which 
must, of course, describe heaven at length, we have 
challenge and defiance. The return of the envoy and the 
preparations of Siva for battle occupy the next four cantos 
(XXXIX-XLII), while the battle fills the rest, with an 
mterlude of a hymn m praise of the goddess Candi 
(XLVII) The poem is ammated by a desire to vie with 
Bana m style , it has all the mvolutions and contortions of 
Magha, and is full of Yamakas, involving as always a 
sacrifice of sense to sound. Amid these defects the 
merits of smgle Imes or passages can be realised with 
difiSculty. 

Kashmir produced also in the eleventh century the multi- 
tudmous works of K§emendra, which includes summanes 
of the epics, the Bliuratavianjml and the Rdmuyana- 
TTtanjarl, which are poetically worthless A century later, 
however, about A.d 1135-45, we have the ^rikanihacantcr 
of Mankha, which m twenty-five cantos describes the 
destruction of the demon Tnpura, by Siva. The topic is 


^ Ed Kavyaiuala,'i^o 3,1887 
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merely the excuse for vanous exercises in poetical skill ; 
thus benedictions and prayers occupy canto I ; descriptions 
of the good and bad, etc., m II and III are followed by an 
account of Kailasa (IV), its lord (V), the spring (VI), the 
game of swmging (VII), the plucking of flowers (VIII), 
sporting m the water (IX), the dusk (X), the moon (XI), 
the rising of the moon (XII), and so on until in XVIII~X1XI 
we have the account of the trouble among, and the pre- 
parations for battle of, Siva’s hosts. The battle (XXIII) 
and the burning of the city of Tnpura (XXIV) are preceded 
by an account of the panic of the Daityas (XXII). Finally, 
by a happy change in canto XXV, we have an account of 
the persons making up the Sabha or darbar of the poet’s 
brother Alaihkara, a mmister of Jayasmiha (a.d, 1129-50). 
Apart from its value for history the canto is interesting m 
its painting of the procedure of such a darbar, one of the 
chief modes of social mtercourse among the learned of 
India. Otherwise the epic must be confessed to be dreary 
and uninteresting. 

The same verdict may be passed still more emphatically 
on the Naisadlilya^ of §rI-Harsa, the logician, perhaps 
of Bengal, author of the KJiandanakhandakhddya^ in winch 
he defends the Vedanta by the desperate means of showing 
that all views on philosophical topics are indefensible. 
His date is the latter part of the twelfth century a.d. 
under Jayaccandra of Kanauj. His Naisadinya ranks 
with Kahdasa’s epics, and those of Bhafti, Bharavi and 
Magha as a Mahakavya par excellence. It would hardly 
have occurred to anyone with a modicum of good taste to 
disfigure, as he has done, the simple beauty of the story 
of Nala and Damayanti, as it is presented in the epic, 
by turning a short part of it into the theme of twenty-two 
cantos in the most elaborate Kavya style, abounding m 
alliterations of the Yam^ka type. The frank and attractive 
love picture of the epic is overwhelmed with all the 
most pedantic developments of the Kdnm§asha. No 
fewer than nmeteen metres are employed, and any trace 

* Ed Bombay, 1894. Cf Nilkamal Bhattacbarya, Sarasvah 
Bfiavana Studies, in, 159 ff 
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of poetic thought is hard or impossible to find. The same 
condemnation applies to the Nalodaya, of late but uncertam 
date, perhaps written by a poet of Kerala, Vasudeva, possibly 
in the fourteenth century, which m four cantos deals with 
Nala s story from the point of view of his restoration to 
fortune As often in late texts, it frequently shows both 
end and middle nmes, and canto II is the usual attempt to 
turn the Kdma£ash a into poetry. 

The tendency to mtroduce nme m Sanskrit poems is 
doubtless of popular origin, as is shown by the fact that 
Apabhramsa poetry is full of nme. In Sansknt poetry we 
have, elaborated by both Dandm and Vamana among the 
writers on poetics, the use of Yamakas, groups of identical 
syllables recurrmg m the stanza especially at the end of 
the Imes. The Yamaka gives a true nme only when the 
vowel of the first syllable of the group is preceded by 
a different consonant, and when the syllables which thus 
nearly agree are found in the corresponding parts of hnes ; 
the normal end nme is first defined m the Sdlntyadm pana 
of works on theory, although it is known to Hemacandra 
m his Chandoiiitidsaiia, though not mentioned m his 
poetics. In the former text it is styled end alliteration 
{einiydnup) asa), and Hemacandra apphes to it the term 
alliteration m opposition to Yamaka Yamakas are not 
rare m Praknt, bemg common m the Sctnbavdha On the 
other hand, deliberate, as opposed to occasional, nming 
IS late m Sansknt poetry, and even m Praknt it cannot 
be said to be regular or frequent.^ 

In addition to those mentioned, many other epics are 
known by name or exist m manuscnpt One from whose 
author the anthologies have preserved some graceful 
verses is the Kapphandbhytidaya of Sivasvamm, who was 
a Court poet of the well-known Avantivaiman of Kashmir, 
and therefore flounshed before the end of 'the mnth 
century. The author was a Buddhist, and, therefore, 
chooses a legend known from the Avaddiia£aiaka, where we 
learn of a king of the Dak§mapatha who menaces the lord 
of Sravasti, but is converted and becomes an Arhant. 

* H Jacobi, Bfiavisatiakaha, pp 51 ff 

5 
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This theme is embellished m twenty cantos in the manner 
of Magha. We have the description of the capital Lilavati, 
and the king (I) ; the account brought to him by a spy of 
Prasenajit’s just rule and pride, wluch the spy urges the 
monarch to l:>end. Then follow the agitation of the kings 
of the Court at the news (III), the counal of var (IV), 
and the mission of an envoy to bear the threat of war to 
Prasenajit (V). The king then, on the advice of a Vidya- 
dhara, visits the Malaya mountain to devise with him a 
plan of campaign (VI). The opportunity is Uius afforded 
to desenbe tlie encampment of the host (VII), the seasons 
which all unite on the mountam (VIII), tlic amusement of 
picking flowers (X), preceded by sports m the water (IX), 
the sunset (XI), the nsing of the moon (XII), drinking 
(XIII), the delights of love (XIV), followed by the end 
of the night and daybreak (XV). The march (XVI) 
and the battle (XVII~XIX) lead up to the Hiiale, the con- 
version of Kapphana. Throughout the tncks of Magha’s 
style are imitated, and the author also clearly follows the 
Nagaiianda w'hen he desenbes the heaps of bones of 
Nagas slam by Garuda heaped on the seashore beyond the 
Malaya mountain.^ 

* ^esliagan ^astn, Reports, ii, 49 if The king's name appears 
also as Kappana It is known to Bhoja’s orngat apt akdS a 
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HISTORICAL KAVYA 

Among the Kavyas so far mentioned there is none that 
can be called historical, but the material for history is 
presented by the Kavya mscnptions, which normally refer 
to some defimte event, and sometimes give genealogical 
details of alleged descent. Kahdasa, as we have seen, 
prefers to hmt at the greatness of the Guptas m the 
Raghnvai)i§a rather than describe their deeds as sober 
history, and it may be true, as the legend insists, that tlie 
Setubandlw}' was written mdirectly to celebrate the buildmg 
of a bridge of boats across the Vitasta by long Pravarasena 
of Kashmir. That this should be the earliest form of 
historical composition is natural enough, there were 
obvious rewards awaitmg the poet who could either directly 
or mdirectly — as perhaps m the title of the K^imarasavi- 
bhava if it allude to Kumaragupta’s burth — gratify a patron , 
to compose history f oi its own sake was a conception which 
m any land is slow to emerge, and m India m particular 
came very late and imperfectly mto bemg. The ex- 
planation of this omission is doubtless too complex to 
permit of precise evaluation.” Certamly much must be 
accounted for by the conception of life held by the 
Brahmms , the belief in the constant evolution and mvolution 
of the world, m endless periods of recurrence, m the power 
of transmigration, and the acceptance of the mterminghng 
of divme and human action m the world must have served 

^ This may be thought to favour the view that the poem was 
Kalidasa’s, written for Pravarasena, H. Jacobi, Bhavisattakaha, 
p 83, n 1 Contrast Peterson, Kddamban , p 77 Another claimant 
IS the Vakataka Pravarasena II No result is possible on the existing 
evidence Cf S K Aiyangar, ^ / , v, 44 f , Petersen, 5 , 
1926, p 725 f 

” H Oldeuberg, Aus dein Alien Indien, pp 65 ff 
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to blunt the value placed upon, and the appreciation of, 
the importance of history. The same spirit tended against 
the creation of any history; the dynasties might war 
agamst one another, there might be convulsions m the 
royal houses themselves, but no great change came over 
the life of tlie people; the handbooks of policy show no 
consciousness of political evolution, liut deal merely with 
the preservation and extension of kingdoms, based on 
factors which are regarded as mvariable. In the liistory 
even of thought India was unmterested ; the works which 
deal with plulosophical systems give us no information 
regarding the chronological interrelations of the schools, 
and are content to accept any anachronism. If this is true 
of the Brahmm intellectual aristocracy, we need not be 
surpnsed that the Ksatriyas asked no more than panegyncs 
of their own deeds and genealogies, flattenng if mamfestly 
untrue. From another pomt of view the ancient heroes of 
the epic seemed as real to the Indians as the histoncal 
rulers of the day, and more so than their predecessors in 
the past, it was, therefore, infinitely more interesting to 
preserve such a poem as the Nai^ad/nya, dealmg with 
persons famous tliroughout India, than a mere historical 
account of local kings, whose fame scarcely extended be- 
yond the circumscnbed limits of their own domams. 

It IS not, therefore, surprising that the first histone 
Kavya preserved to us is deliberately built on the romantic 
model. The Har^acariicd of Bana belongs to the middle 
of the seventh century a.d., as it is unfimshed, we may 
assume that the author was earned off by death before he 
could complete his purpose Yet it seems as if he com- 
menced it at least before he wrote the Kddambai i, which 
likewise he left incomplete The work passes m the 
theory as the model of an Akhyayika, it begins ivith an 
elaborate account of the quite mythical ongin of the poet's 
race, which fills a whole chapter, styled Ucchvasa. Further 
details are given of the wnter’s personal history (II) , his 
mother, Rajyadevi, died when he was a child, so that his 

* Ed P V Kane, Bombay, 1918 , S D and A B Gajendra- 
gadkar, Poona, 1919 
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father filled for him the part of both parents. He also died 
-when Bana was fourteen; the child felt his loss deeply, 
but m the course of time his spmts revived. We are told 
of his pursmts and his comrades, leading up to a narrative 
of an mvitation received from Har^adeva to visit his 
Court. On his return thence he was asked to undertake 
a description of the deeds of the king and consented to tell 
a part, though the whole were an impossible burden (III). 
We are then given the tale of Har§a, beginning m effect 
with his father, Prabhakaravardhana, the death of that 
monarch, the murder of his eldest son, Rajyavardhana, 
Har§avardhana’s successful effort to save his sister, 
RajyasrI, and his return with her. The total sum of 
his story recounted is thus no more than an mcident, and 
even it cannot be said to be presented m any satisfactory 
fashion, mtentionally, or otherwise, Bana leaves many 
pomts m his narrative obscure, especially the position and 
actions of the Malava and Gauda kings, who slew respec- 
tively Grahavarman, husband of Harsa’s sister Rajyasri, 
and his brother. There may have been excellent reasons 
for glossmg over the events, but at any rate the picture 
is blurred and uncertam. On the other hand, the whole 
resources of Bapa’s romantic style are apphed to embelhsh 
the theme , as m the Kddambarl, he aims at vymg with 
Subandhu’s power of illustration and description, and m 
Ucchvasa VIII alone two-fifths of the text are taken up 
by five long descnptions. The style is often simply 
imtatmg, there is no true pathos m a description^ which 
represents the unhappy Rajyasri as 

with her kindred and her graces all gone, her ears and her soul left 
bare, her ornaments and her aims abandoned, her bracelets and her 
hopes broken, her compamons and the needle-hke grass spears clinging 
round her feet, her eye and her beloved fixed within her bosom, her 
sighs and her hair long, her limbs and her ments exhausted, her aged 
attendants and her streaming tears faUmg down at her feet 

On the other hand, Bana at his best is master of forceful 
descnption,^ as m the account of Har§a’s march out or of 
the last moments of Prabhakaravardhana. 

* Cowell and Thomas’s version (London, 1897) 

* For other cases, see the trans , pp 201, 205 
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He was on the confines of doom, on the verge of the last gasp, at 
the outset of the great undertaking, at the port,^ of the long sleep, on 
the tip of death's tongue, broken in utterance, unhinged in mind, 
tortured in body, wanmg in life, babbling in speech, ceaseless in sighs, 
vanquished by yawning, swayed by suffering, in the bondage of 
racking pains 

The preface to the work is of special importance, since 
it mentions as famous the author of the Vasavadatia, 
Bhattara Haricandra, Satavahana, Pravarasena, Bhasa, 
Kahdasa, and the author of the Brhaikaihay thus giving 
us some valuable information on literary history. 

Later histoncal works prefer the poetic form pure 
and simple. One of the earliest of importance is the 
NavasdJiasdnkacaiitak of Padmagnpta or Parimala, son of 
Mrgankagupta, who was a protege of the kings of Dhara, 
first of Vakpatiraja, then of his successor, Smdhuraja, at 
whose direction his Kavya was written. Like all works 
mtended as panegyrics, its value for historical purposes 
cannot be placed high, nor is it distinguished as a Kavya. 
More interesting is the Vikra^nankadevacantc? of Bilhana, 
written to celebrate the reign of the Calukya Vikramaditya 
VI of Kalyana. Bilhana, author of the play Karjiasioidari^ 
and the Caiit afianc^ika, was bom m Kashmir, where his 
father, Jyesthakalasa, was a grammarian; he studied the 
Vedas, grammar, and poetics there, and left his native 
land about A.D. 1065, after the nommal accession of Kalasa 
to the throne, to wm fame and fortune m India, fate 
eventually securing him the post of Court poet at Kalyana, 
where he wrote his epic probably about a.d. 1085. The 
poem exhibits, taken as historic, similar defects to the work 
of Bana; it gives a sketchy and imperfect account of the 
predecessors of its hero, glosses over the struggles which 
brought him to the throne in lieu of his elder brother, and 
mtroduces Siva thrice to explam the embarrassing fact that 
the king evidently achieved the throne by conduct the reverse 
of fraternal. We are assured of his defeats and annihilation 

^ Ed Bouibay Sansknt Senes, No 53 

® Ed Bovibay Sanskrit Series, No 14 

* See Konow, Das indische Dravta, p 113, Keith, Sanskrit 
Drama, 256 
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of the Colas, but the exaggeration of these assertions is 
proved by the fact that these ubiquitous enemies immedi- 
ately after are revealed as attaclong once more. We learn 
later (XIV-XV) of a war against another brother, Jayasunha, 
and m canto XVII the Colas agam require to be suppressed, 
but throughout there is a haughty disdam of chronological 
accuracy, which renders the work inferior even to a mediaeval 
chromcle as a source of precise information. The extent of 
the work is made up to seventeen cantos by wholesale 
exploitation of Eavya topics. Thus cantos VII-XIII are 
engrossed with the tale of the winning of his queen, 
Candralekh^ daughter of a Silahara prmce of Karahata , m 
VII the effect of spring m arousmg the passion of love and 
the amusements of the season are depicted, m VIII the 
lovelmess of the prmcess is described, then follows the 
account of her Svayamvara, at which, disdammg the other 
prmces, she chooses the Calukyan as her spouse, while the 
other suitors cherish feehngs of hate. An account follows 
of the sports of the pair, both m the game of the swing and 
m the water, of the exatement of the women when the 
kmg re-enters Kalyana — a palpable effort to rival Kalidasa 
— and the kmg is credited with a lengthy description of the 
monsoon (XIII), whether justly or no. The pleasures of 
the cool season are described m XVI , the kmg slays lions, 
pursues boars with hounds, and shoots arrows at tte deer. 
The last canto is m many respects the most mterestmg, 
true to the tradition of the Ha7 ?aca?~iia, which is followed 
also m the Gaildavaha, despite its slight pretensions to a 
historical character, Bilhana devotes it to an account of 
himself and his family and the kmgs of his land, as well as 
of his experiences m his wandermgs. 

Bilhana is no mean poet, at the best he is a master of 
sunple graphic description, the account of the death of 
Ahavamalla from an mcurable fever, m the absence of 
his son, IS told with picturesque and pathetic vigour 
(rV, 45-^5) ‘ I know,’ says the dying kmg, ‘that my life, 

mobile as the end of the elephant’s ear, is spent, con- 
fidence have I none save m him that is the lord of Parvati’s 
life , it IS my will to lay aside this delusion of the bodily 
life m the lap of the Tungabhadra with my thought set on 
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Siva/ and he fulfils duly this purpose. On the whole 
Bilhana’s diction is simple and clear, being content with the 
simpler plays on words and alliterations; it avoids as a 
rule long compounds, and is a quite reasonably accurate 
example of the Vaidarbha style, extolled by the theory, but 
in the mam neglected m practice. 

It IS interestmg and probably sigmficant that the greatest 
historian who ever vnrote m Sansknt was also a native of 
Kashmir. Kalhana, who vTote m the middle of the t\\ elf th 
century a.d., was the son of a Brahmin statesman who was 
mvolved m the fall of the kmg Harsa, and the poet himself 
seems not to have enjoyed royal favour, whence may be 
explamed the comparatively unbiased judgments of his 
work The task he essays m the Rd]a{ara7igim^ is a great 
one, a complete history of Kashmir, whose geographical 
conditions had made it for many centunes a land by itself, 
contemptuous of foreigners In the early part of tlie work 
we see the influence of the Nilamaia Purma^ which 
contamed the fabled tradition of early times and ‘which 
Kalhana sometimes verbally follows. The period from 
the advent of Asoka to powder w'-as a vital one m the history 
of Kashmir, but all that we have recorded that is historical 
is his existence and his faith , his date is out by a millen- 
mum, and of his historical feats nothing is left. The 
Turn ska kings mark the second great histoncal episode for 
Kashmir , agam we have names, their foreign origm, and a 
chronology which misplaces them by 400 years in relation 
to Asoka. The poet consults, indeed, in his effort to 
reproduce the past, old mscnptions on buildmgs erected 
by kings, but he has none of the spint which the genius of 
Hekataios introduced, however imperfectly, mto Greek 
historiography.® He accepts as genume the marvellous, 
which Hekataios rejected as laughable , a father may reign 
700 years after his son, or a king for 300 years , a queen 
may be divme and make her exit m the shape of a bee, and 
the intervention of demons is all m the day’s work. 

Ed M A Stein, Bombay, 1892 , trs London, 1900 

“ Ed Ptrnjab SansK.7 tt Senes, No V 

“ Cf U. von WilamoTOtz-Moeilendorff, Gicek Histoncal JVnimz 
(1908) ® 
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The duty of Kalha^a as he conceives it is that of a poet , 
It IS a poet who must be a historian, for he alone has the 
power to present to the world the facts m such a way as to 
reveal that he possesses gemus and insight. As a poet the 
work must have a dommant sentiment, ‘Things come mto 
bemg,’ says the poet, ‘m a moment they are destroyed, 
the sentiment of resignation presides like a sovereign over 
this work.’ Kalhapa gazes over the history of his country 
he sees all that is sad and dreary m it, and he encourages 
m himself and m his readers the sentiment that recognises, 
and by recogmtion rises superior to, the vamty of human 
aims He seeks, therefore, every artistic mode to set 
things vividly before us, as with Thukydides he places 
speeches m the mouths of his characters, which represent the 
thoughts they should have entertamed, and he expounds m 
the form of a soliloquy their mmost motives. His charac- 
tensation m the mam, like that of Bilhapa, lacks depth ; 
goodness to perfection, though rare, vies with mcredible 
evil; the noble pnnce pleads the cause of an oppressed 
people with a cymcal kmg, who sneenngly preaches 
unlimited egoism ; the pohtiaan or the soldier speaks pages 
of the text-books , they are not human beings, but rather 
poets, moralists, persons of such a drama as the Miidra- 
idk^asa, or the wise ape or jackal of the Indian fable 
Nonetheless, Kalhana knows well the types which thronged 
the petty prmapalities of his day, the rival mimsters, the 
greedy soldiers, the mtngmng pnests, the teachers only 
too proficient m immorality, the untamed barons of the 
country, the frail ladies from the temples, and the 
royal aiiowage divided mto hostile factions. He is a 
master of the petty politics of Kashmir, of its treachery, 
massacres, mtague, murder, suicide, strife of son against 
father, of brother against brother, its worthless debauchees 
of kmgs, its mtngumg queens like the bloodthirsty and 
lasavious Didda (ajd. 980-1003), who put her own grandson 
to death m order to rule alone It is to be set to his credit 
also that he recogmses tlie difficulty of estmaatmg character ; 
the multitude of impressions flowmg m upon the mmd 
confuses the issue ; he insists also that he is bound to give 
as true and impartial a verdict as a judge himself. But 
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Kalhaija has too little msight to read effectively the com- 
plex mind and character of man, winch forbid simple 
piononncements, so intermmgled are good and bad m all 
human hearts. Moreover, a serious lundrance in the way 
of fuller understanding is presented by his naive belief m 
the power of evil omens, of hostile magic, of the interven- 
tion of demons, and, above all, of the past deeds of man’s 
long senes of hves ; ‘what neither dream nor the juggler’s 
art could produce, sprmgs up, the marvel of mysterious 
working from the dark depths of ancient deeds.’ As usual 
m Indian thought, beside the mle of the act begetting its 
sequence m a distant future stands the more easily mtelli- 
gible, if logically irreconcilable, conception of fate. This 
idea looms large with Kalhapa ; it is the power that pulls 
the strings of the puppets of the human stage , it intervenes 
to bnng doubt and discomfiture into the clearest mmd. 
The sun brmgs out the beauty of the lotus, but fate casts 
it under the feet of the elephant whose trunk uproots it 
from its place. On such a view it was impossible to seek 
a clear mtelligence and appreciation of histoncal events, 
and Kalhapa makes no such effort , his aim is not to under- 
stand the course of events or predict the future; it is to 
inculcate by his great poem the feehng of the vamty of 
everything save resignation. For this end he applies all 
the resources of the Indian art of poetics and his large 
and recondite vocabulary, enriched by many local terms 
Similes are used at every turn, the sun, the moon, 
the Himalaya, the Ganges, the lotus are pressed mto con- 
stant play , and paronomasias abound. The hospital built 
by a pious queen becomes the cage for the swan of her 
good works. Or agam, ‘Prmces and fishes when their 
thirst is exated by riches and impure water respectively, 
leave then place and fall into evil ways, and as a result 
are brought mto the meluctable net of death, the former by 
the dictates of fate, the latter by troops of fishermen.’ This 
to us IS more clever than pretty, but there is often very 
real power and vividness m Kalhana’s descriptions, as in 
the picture of the flight of prmce Bhoja m a.d. 1144 to the 
country of the Dards : 
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The points of icy rock encompassed him like the teeth of death , 
like the net of destruction the dark mght of the clouds surrounded 
him , like herds of elephants snowdrifts flung their weight against 
him , the spray of the waterfalls smote his body hke arrowshots , the 
skm, that guar^ the blood, burst open beneath the force of the drifting 
storm ; his eyes were bhnded by the ghtter of the sun on the snow- 
flelds 

Kalhana may not be a great historian, nor mdeed does he 
rise above the rank of a chromcler, though one of poetic 
skill, but he is a happy contrast to the dreariness of the 
virtuous but dull Jama monk, Hemacandra (a d. 1088-1172), 
who has left among his volummous works a Dvya£raya- 
kdvya, 20 cantos m Sanskrit and 8 m Prakrit, which serves 
the double purpose of lUustratmg the rules of grammar and 
celebrating his patron Kumarapala of Anlulvad and his 
predecessors. Hemacandra was too much of a partisan to 
be an impartial or reliable historian, and too deplorably 
unpoetical to be a tolerable ^v^ter, but doubtless he felt no 
concern save to afford effective illustrations of his own 
grammatical lucubrations,^ and to depict the ideal of a Jam 
monarch. 

^ Cf G Buhler, Ueber das Leben des Jaina Mdnchcs Hevui- 
chatidra (1889) , ed Bovibay Sanskiit Series, Nos 60, 69 and 76 
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THE PROSE ROMANCE AND THE 

CAMPO 

Nothing illustrates more clearly the defects in our 
tradition than the absence of any early specimens of the 
prose romance. We are confronted ivith the works of 
Dandin, Subandhu, and Bana without any remains of the 
many texts which must have preceded them to enable them 
to attain m their own diverse manners results so finished. 
The situation is precisely as in the case of the epic, the 
Brahmamcal predecessors of Kalidasa have almost entirely 
perished, leaving his perfect achievement to stand by 
itself ; the fame of the later poets so completely eclipsed 
their forerunners that incurious generations allou'ed even 
their names to pass mto oblmon. It is true that B^a 
refers to Bhattara Hancandra as the author of a prose 
composition of high ment, we do not, however, know 
anything further of this wnter, who was manifestly not the 
author of the dull Z?//af maim mabhytidaya} an epic on the 
samt Dharmanatha in verse of a wooden type, which 
imitates Magha. We cannot, moreover, hail him as the 
creator of the prose of romance, which must have been 
gradually evolved under the influence of the poetic Kavya 
durmg a considerable period of time. 

The date of Dapdui is still a matter hotly contested.” 
There is no real ground for suggesting error m the tradi- 
tional ascription to him of the Kavyadaj^ia on poetics and 

* Ed Kavyamdl5,,tio 8,1888 Not before A.D 900 

’ H Jacx)bi, Stizungsber. d Pi eusstscTien Akadeime, 1922, pp 210 
ff , Han Chand, Kdhd&sa, pp 78 ff. , K P Tnvedi, Ind Aid , slu, 
261 , A B Gaiendragadkar, ZJafaAKWrtrcca^/ffjpp xxxmflf .Pathak, 
Ind Ant, xli, 235, xliv, 278, JBRA S , sxai, 29 f , S K De, 
Sanskrit Poetics, i, 58 ff C£ chap x 
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the Daiakumaracania , the fact that m the latter he 
offends against good taste and the rules of his own 
treatise is certainly not a ground for denying identity 
of authorship , it is much easier to preach than to practise, 
nor IS it at all certam that he would have admitted that 
his practice actually ran counter to his doctrine. The 
tradition which assigns him a third work has caused needless 
conjectures , we may be certam that the missmg book was 
not tbe M-i cchakatikd^ for the verse whose occurrence m 
the Kdvyddaiia and that play gave nse to Pischel’s 
conjecture^ has turned out to be taken bodily from Bhasa’s 
Cdnidaitcu The claim that the third work was the 
Chandovicih is also dubious,” for Dandm’s reference to 
that text may be merely to the Chandahsastra and not to a 
speaal text That he was a southerner is suggested, but 
not proved, by his references to the Kalingas, Andhras, 
Colas, and the banks of the Kaverl, as well as by his 
exaltation of the ments of the Vaidarbha style, while a 
reference has been suspected m the Kdvyadar§a to the 
Pallavas of K^ci. 

The evidence for the poet’s date is disappomtingly con- 
fusing. The relation between him and the' wnter on 
poetics, Bhamaha, has excited sttong controversy without 
affordmg material for a convmcmg conclusion, as m our 
Ignorance of the details of the progress of the theory of 
poetics we are often at a loss to know whether views of 
Dandin are directed agamst Bhamaha or against a pre- 
decessor whose opmions later were adopted by Bhamaha. 
Again, Bhamaha’s own date is dubious, although it was 
doubtless before the second half of the eighth century, w'hen 
Vamana flounshed. Defimte efforts have been made to 
prove that Dandm used the BliaUt-kdvya, which contams 
illustrations of rhetorical figures, but, even assuming the 
completeness of the proof, the date of that Kai^a is not 
finally established. Further, references by Dandm both to 

* Stall maintained in Die oi-^enialtschen Liter ainren, p 206 

’ Jacobi, Ind Stud , svu, 447 An Avantisundarlkathd by a 
Dandm (Daksma Bharati Senes, No 3, 1924) appears to me to have 
no real claim to be by the author of the Daiakuvidi acaiita, and, 
therefore, to yield no evidence of date 
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the Hat ^ocaHia and the Kddamba'^ l have been suggested, 
but in neither case with any cogency. What is moder- 
ately clear is that the style and the references to political 
divisions m India suggest a date not later than say A-b. 
600 and possibly earlier. Efforts to make use of the 
king Rajavarman or Ratavannan’s name as fixing a date 
in the seventh century must be deemed unproved and 
implausible. 

The Daiakumai aca't^ia reveals to us the graces of 
the Kavya style applied to the folk tale, vivified by the 
gemus of the writer. We have a vague parallel for the 
process m the Saiyia of Petromus or m the picaresque 
romance. The folk tale we may assume as current m 
Prakrit, but we must be content to guess from the Sanskrit 
Kathas which are preserved to us, and which will later 
occupy our attention, what measure of development it had 
reached. What is certain from the available evidence is 
that it had never attained any of the elaboration which 
is shown in an incipient condition in Dan^ and as matured 
m Subandhu and Bana. From the pomt of view of style 
the predecessor of the romance is not the tale, but the 
prose style which is mamfested m the Gimar mscnption of 
Rudradaman and Han§ena’s panegyric of Samudragupta. 
That style is presented to us in its development m 
Bapa’s Har^acaizta^ and we may with reason hold that 
it was first applied m the historical story and then trans- 
ferred to embellish the folk tale. This seems to he at 
the base of the distinction between Akhyayika and Katha, 
which is presented to us m a puzzling confusion in the 
writers of poetics, explaining and jusbfymg m large measure 
the refusal of Dandm m his Kavyddar^a to have anything 
to do with the distmction. If we accepted the view of 
the theorists’" the distinction would largely turn on the fact 
that the Akhyasnka possesses divisions called Ucchvasas, 
contains verses m Vaktra and Aparavaktra here and there, 
and is narrated by the hero, while the Katha lacks these 
marks. Much more significant is the distinction,” which is 

Bhamaba, i, 25-9 , contrast Dandin, i, 23-30 

® Amarasimha, i, 5, 6 Lacote {Melanges Lem, p 269) makes 
the Katha a complex Aktiyayika 
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also suggested, that the Akhyayika rests on tradition, the 
Katha on fancy ; we may here have a vague recollection of 
the original distmction between the serious story m Sanskrit 
and the folk tale m Praknt, to which the manner of the 
former was applied, as was mevitable,^ m due course The 
views of the later theonsts m general are plainly based 
on the view that the Har^acartia is an example of the 
Akhyayika, the B-i haikatlid of the Katha. 

The Daiak^vniaraca'>‘tia shares the peculiarity of both 
Sana’s romances m bemg unfimshed and it is also, as we 
have it, a patchwork. The title tells us that we are to 
expect accounts of the adventures of ten pnnces , eight of 
these are given m the eight Ucchvasas which make up the 
work proper, a Purvapithika m five Ucchvasas supplies 
the history of two more as well as the framework, and an 
Uttarapithika completes the tale of ViSruta left mcomplete 
m the last Ucchvasa of the mam text. Both the prelude 
and the supplement are extant m varied forms, which is 
enough to show that neither is Dandm’s, a view proved as 
regards the prelude by its defimte divergence m some 
matters of note from &e mam body of the work. Even 
m the usual prelude the fifth Ucchvasa is so much supenor 
m style to the other four chapters as to suggest a different 
hand We are clearly here m the piesence of efforts to 
complete m Dandm’s style an imperfect masterpiece. As 
we have it, the framework is simple , the king of Magadha, 
defeated by the lord of Malava, takes refuge m the 
Vmdhya, his vnfe bears him a son, the young prmce 
Rajavahana There are brought to the monarch in suc- 
cession nme hapless sons of nobles and valiant but unfortu- 
nate kmgs, and the young pnnces grow up together. In 
due course they set out to wm their fortune m the world, 
when they are met by one, m dress a Brahmm, but other- 
wise a Kirata, who tells a strange story Like his 
fellows, he had been a robber and murderer until one 
day he bade them spare a Brahmin , for this offence he was 
beaten and left for dead, but, though he descended to 

_ * Anandavardhana (p_ 143) allows longer compounds in the 
Akhyayika than the Katha 
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Yama s realm, he was spared for his humanity and per- 
mitted, after viewing the horrors of the realms below, to 
return to the world so that he might expiate his sms by 
reform. By penance he wms from Siva the promise of 
the lordslup of the world beneath, if he carry out the 
mstructions graven on a copper plate at the foot of a 
deep grotto; for this end he asks the aid of a prince, 
and Rajavahana at once accompanies him. Together 
they read the mandate, and by magic rites evoke the 
beautiful daughter of the kmg of the demons, whose 
mamage to the Kirata follows. The grateful lover gives 
the prmce a magic jewel wiiich appeases hunger, thirst and 
suffenng; he returns to the world with it, to find his 
comrades gone; ultimately all are reunited, each witli a 
tale to recount. And curious the stones are , v/e are in a 
world of wonder, where the practical communism of the 
expert thieves in a few months turns the millionaires into 
beggars and vtce vasd, w'here men can fall from the air 
into the arms of a stroller and harm neither themselves 
nor their unwilling host ; where the roxie that binds the 
captive changes mto a beautiful girl, not reluctant to 
exchange the form of contact with the prisoner , where a 
magiaan carries aw'ay a lovely maiden to immolate her; 
w'^here the thieves are experts in the art and possess 
complete burgling apparatus for the piercing of walls, 
where Buddhist nuns serve as go-betweens for courtesans, 
or help an mjured wife to punish her husband, or are asked 
to aid in bnital seductions Love here appears in its 
lightest and most passionate form as an affair Of the 
senses ; the hero shows his portrait to his emissary, bids 
him exhibit it to the maiden, and she will at once ask if the 
world really contain a person so beautiful, love at first 
sight, love w^hich demands fulfilment without delay and 
despises every obstacle, is the normal motif, and m detail 
the pictures of love pleasure are often such as to evoke 
censure even from Indian cntics. 

Not Dandm alone, however, but Subandhu himself has 
evoked Western censure by reason of what Professor 
Peterson styled his ‘indecent puns’ and Dr. F. Hall 
denounced as ‘mdelicacy,’ which he attributed wholesale 
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to Sanskrit literature. We have here, it is plain, a confusion 
of morahty and hterature, and the ignoring of the diverse 
standards of conduct of the West and mediaeval India. 
The West, under the influence of Chnstiamty, has come 
to accept monogamy, to demand punty from man and 
woman without distmction of class, and to deprecate any 
mtimate description of personal beauty or of the joys of 
physical love. The code of Subandhu and Dandm’s day 
approved polygamy, respected and regulated the art of the 
courtesan, and as a natural outcome took pleasure both m 
vivid and detailed enumeration of the lovehness of women 
and the delights of conjugal felicity. To condemn the 
author because he accepted the moral standard and the 
literary taste, which accompamed it, is unjust, and it is idle to 
deny that the literary taste of the West is essentially bound 
up with its moral views. It may fairly be said that the 
moral outlook and social customs of India lessened the 
possibihty of depictmg the beauty of a pure, tender and 
spiritual affection ripeni n g mto passion, such as we find in 
modem hterature, but on the other hand we find less stress 
laid on the pamful and ignoble motif of the temptation 
to break the marriage vow. There is, indeed, both m 
Dandm and m Subandhu actual departure at tunes from 
good taste, which is as censurable on Indian theory as on 
Western, but m Asvaghosa and Kalidasa himself the harem 
scenes are marked by traits which may be condemned from 
the standpoint of Western moral ideals, but cannot be con- 
demned as literature, for they conform to the standard of 
sesthetic beauty. 

No thin g illustrates better both Dapdm’s divergence of 
moral outlook from the Western and his style than the 
advice given by an ascetic to the fair courtesan who, despite 
the entreaties of her mother, m love for a youth desires to 
abandon her calling and retire to the waste to practise 
holy living . 

Consider, my dear chfld, that life m the forest is difficult and 
painful Those who adopt it expect as recompense either dehverance 
from rebirth or celestial bliss But dehverance is hard to achieve, 
it falls to the lot only of the few who have perfect understanding 
Heaven, it is true, all may gain, but the primary condibon for the 
aspirant is to perform faithMly the duties of his station Abandon 

6 
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then thy foohsh enterprise, and live according to the desire of thy good 
mother. 

Beside interesting glimpses of the under-world of his 
time, Dandm has the ment of descriptive power m more 
normal regions of art ; the advent of spring, the sunset, the 
sleepmg posture of Ambalika, the meetmg of Rajavahana 
and Avantisundari have been justly smgled out as admir- 
able. Dandin’s style is still saved from the fatal effects of 
elaboration, m the mam his prose is reasonably simple, 
clear and elegant, though occasionally his compounds, con- 
trary to the rules of the Vaidarbha style to which he may 
be assigned, are too long, and the complication of the 
grammatical structure, with the suspension of the govemmg 
word, renders his exposition obscure or even deviates into 
mcorrectness. His metaphors and simdes are in the mam 
effective and pretty , he is generally free from the obscure 
allusions, complex puns, involved constructions and exag- 
geration which disfigure the works of Bana and Subandhu. 
But he IS nonetheless a master of style; Ucchvasa VII 
presents us with a brilliant ioiir de force, happily motived ; 
it contains no labial sounds at all ; Mantragupta, the 
narrator, had been bitten so fiercely in the lip by his beloved 
that he avoided labials and kept his lotus hand before bis 
mouth as he spoke. In the Purvapithika we find alliteration 
and nme freely and mdeed excessively employed with dis- 
regard to natural word-order, and occasionally syntactical 
and grammatical errors ; these are rare m the genuine parts 
of the work m which Dandm rather shows his skill m observ- 
ing the rules of grammar, such as those respectmg the use 
of the perfect m narrative. An ancient cnticism assigns to 
Dandm padalaLitya, which may denote beauty of words 
and elegance of diction in general, and the praise is not 
undeserved by his cultivated, dignified, and correct diction, 
which often achieves melody and harmony of sound and 
sense 

Though Dandm is not an easy writer, yet he is simplicity 
itself compared to Subandhu, who shares with him un- 
certamty of date It is certam that he is earlier than Bana, 
who refers to the Vasavadaiia in the preface to the 
Har^acartia, although the doubt expressed, but repented 
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of by Professor Peterson, has been lately revived. Two 
of his puns seem decisive of the fact that he was a con- 
temporary of Bana and that that wnter wrote somewhat 
later in liie seventh century than normally believed. We 
have it said of a maiden, ‘beautified by ornaments as an 
assembly of Buddhists by the Alamkara {batiddliasaHigaivni 
tvdlaihkdrabhu^tdvi)i which a scholiast naturally^ takes 
as an allusion to the Baicddhasaihgaiyalaihkdi a of the 
famous Dharmakirti, and the phrase, ‘revealmg her beauty 
as the permanence of the Nyaya system has its essence 
in Uddyotakara {nydyasthiiivi ivoddyotakarasvaiilpdnt)^ a 
plam allusion to the illustrious exponent of the logic of 
the Nyaya, who was m all likelihood a contemporary of 
Dharmakirti m the early part of the seventh century 
None of the other evidence is by any means convincing 

Some controversy exists as to whether the work is to 
be styled an Akhyayika or Katha, but the discussion is 
otiose. It must really be ranked as a Katha. The work 
IS m prose with mtroductory verses and a few mterpolated 
m the course of the narrative The story is simple , prmce 
Kandarpaketu dreams of a lovely maiden and sets out with 
his friend, Makaranda, to find her. In the Vmdhya he 
overhears the excuses made by a husband bird to his mate 
to explam his late hours , at Pataliputra there is a pnncess, 
Vasavadatta, who has seen in a dream a youth, to find 
whom she has despatched her confidante. The lovers 
meet ; but, as the long plans the immediate wedding of the 
pnncess, they fly on a magic steed to the Vmdhya. In the 
mo rning , however, the prince awakens to find his love gone , 
maddened he would slay himself but for a voice that 
promises him retmion with his beloved one, and, after 
many weary months of search, he finds her m stone form 
and reanimates her by his touch. She tells her tale , she 
had, while two armies fought to wm her for then chiefs, 

^ Contra, Levi, Bu// de VEcole Fi an^atse cT Extreme Onetti, 
lu, 18 

“ Cf L Gray’s trans , pp 8 ff , and Keith, JJ? A S., 1914, pp 
1102 ff This view has b^n disput^, but not conclusively Ed Fitz- 
edward Hall, Calcutta, 1859 , a variant text, reprinted from the Madras 
ed., 1862, IS given by Gray. 
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intruded into the garden of an ascetic who, wth true lack 
of chivalry, cursed her to become a stone until found by 
her lover. We have here the usual Katha elements, the 
popular beliefs m dreams, speaking birds, magic steeds and 
transformations, but the mcident is unimportant ,* what the 
poet praises himself for is that he is ‘a treasure house of 
cleverness in the composition of a work which has a pun in 
every syllable,’ and his whole object is to exhibit this skill 
m the descnptions which the Kavya theory demands of 
mountam, forest and stream, the seasons and the watches 
of the day and the mght, the valour of the hero and the 
lovelmess of the herome. 

The work has been compared not inaptly to one of 
India’s temples, where the outlme is lost under the amazing 
delicacy of traceries. The equivoke is possible, only 
because the author is a perfect model of the Gauda style, 
whose distmguishing features are the love for long com- 
pounds, the heaping up of epithets, forcible and resonant 
sounds rather than smoothness and delicacy, alliteration, 
etymologising, and hyperbole. He displays a bafflmg 
acquamtance with all the lore of his day, which enables 
him to confound even his commentators by the subtlety 
of his mythological allusions and his references to facts 
of nature or human life, and he employs a varied and 
redid die vocabulary, and the most vaned figures of sound 
and sense, but above all alhteration The punning is 
mcessant , it vanes from the simplest form, as m ‘Adorned 
with a beautiful throat and armlets, as the army of 
monkeys is with Sugriva and Angada {vanaraseiiam iva 
Sugrtvmigadopcdobhitdm),^ to the more subtle, yet mtelhg- 
ible, ‘ There was infidehty among only matenalists, because 
there was no poverty {ndstikatd carvdke^i), and the quite 
detestable, ‘Which has no planet, yet Imows Venus and 
Jupiter, for it is free from theft and knows the essence of 
poetry {agraJieTiUpi kdvyajivajridui^,^ or ‘ Roots were pluck- 
ed out only m the case of wormwood trees, for ascetics did 
not pluck out their eyes i^eirotpdianam The 

paronomasias have been descnbed as ‘ventable gems of 
terseness and twofold appropriateness,’ the melody and 
sesqmpedalian majesty of the long, rolling compounds and 
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the lulling music of the alliterations have been extolled, and 
there is justice m all these claims. But m far too many 
cases the puns are far-fetched and do actual harm to the 
context , the compounds are repeatedly only to be under- 
stood by patient mvestigation for an end wholly unworthy 
of the pains exacted , the alliterations become foohsh jingles 
m which for the sake of sound sense disappears , and the 
descriptions are either packed with commonplaces or 
rendered umntelhgible by far-fetched conceits Most 
unjustly has the romance been paralleled in merit with 
the Eiiphues of Lyly, for, fond as is that author of anti- 
theses, paronomasias, alhterations and forced mythological 
allusions, he is simphcity and naivete itself compared to 
Subandhu. The Alexandnan^ Lykophron offers a better 
parallel for evasive allusion, but the genius of the Greek 
language forbade the additional obscurity of the compounds, 
often ludicrously long and heaped up m long and cumbrous 
sentences, full of epithets on epithets, which cease only 
when the author’s mgenuity for the moment has exhausted 
itself and is recovenng preparatory to a new flight. In 
Dandm the sentiments of wonder, heroism, and above all 
love are allowed to emerge freely from the romance, but 
m Subandhu love and wonder alike are smothered beneath 
a mass of often unmeaning words. 

Unluckily Bana chose both m the Kddambai'l and m 
the histoncal romance the Harsacatita to vie with 
Subandhu," and to obscure his natural powers, far 
superior to those of his predecessor, by the adoption of 
the same style. The Kadamba7‘l differs from the Har^a- 
canta m that it has foimd a hand to complete it m the 
shape of his son, Bhu§ana Bhatta, to whom the Uttara- 
bhaga of the tale is due,® The story, admittedly a Katha, 
IS complex m construction, though it agrees with the 
Daiakiivtaracaiita and the Vdsavadatid in the essential 
characteristic of enclosing narrative withm narrative, which 


^ See U von Wilamowitz-MoellendorEE, Helleiiisiische Dtchtnnz 
(1924) 

’ See Vienna O) tenial Journal, i, 115 ff , xu, 21 ff , xv, 246 fE 
= Ed P Peterson, Bombay, 1883, trs C M Ridding, London, 1896 
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IS a real feature of the Katha, but one not explicitly recog- 
nised m the tlieory. It introduces us to a king Sudraka, to 
whose Court comes a Candala maiden with a pairot ; the 
bird is induced to recite to tlie king its sad tale , like Bana 
himself, it was reared by its father, who latei perished 
cruelly ; the young bird saved by the paternal devotion is 
comforted by the sage Jabali, whose long story is solemnly 
repeated by the parrot Tarapida, king of Upayinl, has a 
wife, Vilasavati, and a minister, Sukanasa ; by Siva’s favour 
the royal pair attain a son, Candrapida, and Sukanasa a son, 
Vaisampayana ; the two boys grow up in every virtue, 
livmg in a special hall built for them outside the city. 
When sixteen years old, they are brought back to the city. 
Candrapida is given a wonderful horse, Indrayudlia, and as 
a faithful companion Pattralekha, daughter of a kmg taken 
captive by Tarapida and reared by the queen. A few days 
later Candrapida, who has already received counsels of 
statecraft from Sukanasa, is dismissed on a conquest of the 
world as Yuvaraja, and for three years subdues the earth, 
capturing the Kiratas’ stronghold on Hemakuta. One day 
in pursuit of two Kmnaras he leaves his followers, and, 
weaned of the vain quest, finds by a lake a maiden, 
Mahasveta, doing penance. From her lips he hears her 
sad tale , how she met one Pundarika, loved and was loved, 
but the youth penshed, while she hesitated to cast aside 
shame and maidenly duty and mate with him without her 
parents’ leave , how she wished to die on her beloved’s 
funeral pyre, but a divme figure snatched his body away 
and promised her reumon. From the maiden Candrapida 
learns of her fnend Kadambari, meets her, is enamoured 
and is loved m return, but at his father’s call goes back 
to U33aymi before the lovers, in their shy reticence, have 
assured themselves directly of their mutual passion, 

Bana’s work ends abruptly with the report made to 
Candrapida by Pattralekha, who has come to assure him of 
Kadambari’s devotion. The contmuation shows us Candra- 
pida at last ready to seek his beloved, but ill fortune comes ; 
he sets out to meet Vaisampayana, who was to bnng his 
host to U33ayini, but finds that the hero has disappeared, 
having insisted on staying on the banks of the lake where 
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Mahasveta dwells. The prince returns to the city, where the 
king blames him for Vai^ampay ana’s loss, and the minister 
censures his son, at last he is despatched to seek his 
comrade . he finds nO one at the lake but Mahasveta, who 
m tears tells of a Brahmm boy who sought her love, which, 
faithful to Pundarika, she demed, and, when he pressed her, 
cursed him to become a parrot, whereupon he fell lifeless. 
The news breaks Candrapida’s heart , he falls, dead to all 
seemmg, and at this moment Kadambari arrives to mingle 
her tears with those of Mahasveta A divme voice com- 
forts them, reassures Mahasveta of reumon with Pundarika, 
and bids them preserve the dead body of Candrapida which 
had lost the soul through a curse. Pattralekha and 
Indrayudha enter the lake, and there emerges Kapinjala, 
the compamon of Pundarika when he died, who tells 
the maidens the truth , Candrapida is an incorporation of 
the moon, Vaisampayana was Pundarika, and Indrayudha 
Kapmjala. The body is tended, remaining mtact, and Tara- 
pida and his consort come to live near it. The parrot 
now contmues the tale m his own words, for by Jabah’s 
narrative he has recogmsed his true self as Pnndarika- 
Vaisampayana. He determmes to seek Candrapida, but is 
captured en rmde by a Capd^a and given to his queen. She 
IS no other than tbe Capdala maid who has brought the 
parrot. Questioned by Sudraka, she reveals to him his 
true nature as Candrapida and disappears. The long dies, 
and simultaneously Kadambari finds Candrapida reviving 
m her arms. Pundarika comes beside them , die nuptials 
are celebrated and complete happmess prevails at U]]ayini 
and Hemakuta alike. 

This is a strange and complex story, but m the mam it 
IS no invention of Sana’s, there is conclusive evidence^ that 
he took it from the Bfhatkatha of Gupadhya, and that his 
chief work was to alter m detail and heighten the artistic 
merits of the tale. But, even as it is altered, it suffers 
grave disadvantage from the retention of the boxmg of tale 
withm tale. The absurdity of putting the major part of 

^ Cf KathUsantsagai a, lis, 22 ff , L von Mankowski, Vienna Or, 
Journal, xv, 213-50 , Bvhaikathdmanjari , xvi, 183 fit 
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the tale in a parrot’s month is irntating, and Sudraka is a 
mere lay figure, which might well have been dispensed with. 
But there is distmct ment in the device by which the love 
of Mahasveta is set off against that of Kadambari, the 
double thread of the narratives of the loves of the two 
maidens is skilfully inteilaced ; the peace of the life of the 
birds m their haunt and the hermits in tlieu: abode is 
admirably contrasted with the glones of the Courts of 
Sudraka and Tarapida. The outstanding merit of the tale 
is unquestionably the pamtmg of the emotion of love m the 
person of Kadambari, with her alternation between her new 
passion and shame, hope and despondency, filial duty and 
longmg for her lover, and her deep and abiding sorrow 
when death seems to remove him and to leave her nothing 
save the insecure hope of a distant reunion. We may 
justly complain that the hindrances to the fruition of her 
love are unnatural and unreal, for there is no adequate 
reason agamst an open woomg, and the confusion of curses 
and changing personalities is wearisome. But nonetheless 
Bana has a real mastery over the emotions of love, free 
from grossness, and pathos; he can brmg home to us the 
mystery of the affection which lives beyond death and 
craves for a reumon which the doctrine of transmigration 
rendered it possible to gratify. Nor is his power 
limited to this aspect of life only; the advice of Sukanasa 
to Candrapida is an admirable discourse on practical politics, 
and there are throughout happy pieces of vigorous and 
picturesque description. Moreover, the mmor characters are 
effectively drawn, the noble Tarapida who lays aside his 
own gnef for the sake of another, the loving and timorous 
Vilasavati, the clever and upnght minister, and the devoted 
Pattralekha are all made real and hving. His eye for the 
bizarre is manifested in the description of a Dravida ascetic 
seen by Candrapida at a shnne of Durga, though the length 
of the digression to descnbe his antics is excessive and 
unartistic.^ 

Nevertheless, the demerits of Bapa as a stylist are 
deplorable, Indian critics indeed admire him; Kaviraja 


* Cf Peterson’s Kadaviban and P. V. Kane’s ed (1920). 
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celebrates Subandbu, Bana, and bimself as incomparable m 
double entendres {vak'} okit), and with the poetess Silabhat- 
tarika he is made out to be a master of the Pmcala style, 
in wluch sense and sound are to be of equal importance.^ 
His power of suggestion {dhvant) is said to silence all other 
poets. What we do find is the construction of vast sen- 
tences — extending even to six pages of prmt — the construc- 
tion held in suspense until the end, and the whole eked out 
by the heapmg of epithet on epithet m long compounds, 
diversified here and there by short sentences, hke oases in 
a desert of words. Or, as Weber has it, B^a s prose is an 
Indian wood where the undergrowth must be cut away to 
render a passage possible, and wild beasts m the shape of 
unknown words lie in wait for the wayfarer. His love of 
far-fetched allusions is mseparable from the punnmg, and 
his allusions to flora and fauna are exhaustive, and, to the 
reader exhausting, while, like Subandhu, he is a master of 
mtncate mythology. The jmgle of assonances he affected 
almost as much as Subandhu. It may be amusmg to read 
that ‘ The beaks of parrots were red, but not faces vuth 
anger , the pomts of Kusa grass were sharp, but not men’s 
natures ; the plantam leaves were fickle, but not men’s 
mmds,’ but when this runs on mdefinitely and mdudes 
‘ There was destruction of the hairs of ascetics {mwiibd- 
landed) m the ritual of consecration, not of their children by 
deatli,’ and ‘ There was the killmg of Sakum m the MaJid- 
blidraia, but not of buds m the hermitage,’ the whole thmg 
rapidly becomes weansome. 

Of Bhusana Bana we need only say that he is decidedly 
inferior in fancy, in mythological mgenuity, and in know- 
ledge of flora and fauna to his father, while, tliough he 
needlessly protracts the description of Kadambari’s love 
sorrow, he hastens on the story somewhat martistically to 
its denmienmit But m the mam he falls httle short of 
Bana himself m his command of language and perverted 
mgenuity. 

t Despite the fame of Bana, his example does not seem to 
have been often followed, though his fondness for puns 


^ See P. V. Kane, Kadainbari, p xxv. 
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aided the poets of the inscriptions to ennch their pedestaan 
topics. We have, however, m the Tilakaman^arf' of 
Dhanapala, who enjoyed the patronage of the Court of 
Dhara and wrote the Pdiyalaccln, a Prakrit vocabulary 
and the R^ahhapancditkd in honour of the Jain saint, a 
close imitation of the style and manner of the Kddambarl 
m the account of the love of the heroine, who gave her 
name to the tale and Samaraketu. Bana s influence is also 
marked m the Gadyactnidmam' of the Jain Odayadeva 
Vadibhasimha, which is a life of the mythic Jivandhara 
and of uncertam date. 

There has been raised m connection with the romance the 
question whether m this respect India is not mdebted to 
the West^ The romance, it is contended, as it appears m 
the Kadambarit in dishnction from the Byhaikaihd, is a 
development so marked as to require or render probable 
the suggestion of external models affecting Indian taste 
The model is found m the Greek romance ; Achilles Tatius 
has passages which m their description of womanly beauty, 
m their fondness of drawing parallels from love among 
ammals and even plants, and m their general tenor are 
strongly suggestive of the ideas of Bana m the Kddamba^ f . 
Moreover, it is admitted that Greek astrology affected 
powerfully Indian astrology and astronomy, nor is there any 
reason a pnon why the influence should not have gone 
further than a teclimcal science. The weakness of the 
theory may be sufficiently demonstrated by its history. 
Posed in this form by Professor Peterson, it received a 
new shape at the hands of M. Lacote,^ who sought to show 
that the Brhatkaihd itself was affected by Greek literature, 
that the idea of a romance and the plan of his work have 
been taken thence by Gunadhya. The Mat'veh Beymd 
Thyle of Antomus Diogenes is a tale of love and marvellous 
travel ; Luaan, who parodies it m his True History, men- 

^ Ed Bombay, 1903 

* Ed Madras, 1902, bis Ksah acudamani is also ed there 1903 
Cf Z D M G , Ixvui, 697 f 

’ Peterson, TsTScfawiiarf, pp 101 ff , Der giiech Roman, 

pp 578 ff , Reich, Deutsche Liietaiurzetinng, 1915, pp 553 ff 

* Le Brhatkathd, pp. 284 ff 
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tions a race of aenal beings who are like the Vidyadharas of 
the B'l'hatkathd, the Babylmika of lambhchos narrates 
how the hero, Rhodanes, persecuted along with his wife by 
the king of Babylon, finally, after many strange adventures, 
becomes kmg in the room of his enemy. In Xenophon 
of Ephesos we have the two lovers, Habrokomes and 
Antheia, separated immediately after their mamage, and 
umted only after many movmg experiences, as m the 
BrhatkaiM is the fate of Naravahanadatta and Madana- 
man^uka Moreover, it was pomted out that the Yavanas 
appear m the Brliaikatha as artists, as excellent makers 
of couches, and even of aenal machmes, an idea remmdmg 
us of the fame of the treatise on mechamcs of Heron 
of Alexandria. The value of this evidence may be accur- 
ately gauged when it is added that on further consideration 
M Lacote^ came to the precisely opposite conclusion, that 
the Greek romance was borrowed from the Indian. To 
mvestigate this daim would mvolve a needless mcursion 
mto the field of the Greek romance, but it is important 
to recognise that there are parallels between the romance 
m Greece and India but also substantial divergence, which 
shows adequately the essential mdependence of these 
products of two different civilisations and literatures, that 
of India and that of Asiatic Greece. 

It was almost mevitable that the prose form of the 
romance should come to be freely diversified by verse, as 
an additional ornament, especially as this type of composi- 
tion was already current m the fable hterature and the 
influence of the poetic Kavya was always present. But 
we have no early instance of this type The first works 
preserved to us are of the tenth century. The Nausan 
grant of Indra III, the Ra$trakuta, of a.d. 915 gives us the 
date of Tnvikrama Bhatta, who wrote the Damayanii- 
katli^ and a MaddlasacampU m the new form of combined 
prose and poetry, which is recogmsed m the Sahiiya- 
da'tpana as legitimate in a Katha, m order to mcrease, 
doubtless, the emotional effect m appropnate crises. 

^ MHanges Z.e»i,pp 249 ff See Keith, JJi^A S , 1915, pp 784 ff 

* Ed Kavyam&l&,^o 85,1903. 
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The former woik is imperfect; it is marked by all the 
defects of Sana’s style, endless epithets, long compounds, 
monstrous sentences, and constant puns, with overdone 
alliterative and nme effects, while the verses are common- 
place and mtncate. The work deserves mention merely 
as it illustrates with painful accuracy the defects of the 
manner in the hands of mediocrity. 

More important is the Jam romance, the Yaiasiilak^ of 
Somadeva, written in a.d. 959, in the reign of the 
Rastrakuta Krsna and his feudatory, a son of the Calukya 
Ankesarm II. The story is interesting, though, as 
mevitable with a Jain, it has a missionary purpose. 
Maridatta, a Yodheya kmg, is mduced to perform a sacnfice 
of two of every kmd of things, including a boy and a girl ; 
but, when an ascetic and his twm sister, really his nephew 
and mece, who had through insight into then past lives 
embraced the career of ascetics, are led before him, he 
suffers a change of heart, as bad been planned by the Jam 
sage, Sudatta, m whose company the children had_ lived. 
He questions them, ascertams their identity, and in Asvasa 
II is entertamed by the boy’s account of his previous life 
as Yasodhara, soji of kmg Yasortha or Yasorgha and 
CandramatL In Asvasa III he recounts his conversations 
with his mmisters, who madentally quote many stanzas 
from famous poets of old, and his conquests, which, how- 
ever, are rumed by his wife’s faithlessness. He first 
meditates slaying her, then adoptmg the ascetic life; his 
mother bids sacnfice mstead, but he mveighs agamst 
it as foolish and wicked, finally compromismg on the offer 
of a cock of flour. The guilty wife solves their troubles 
by poisoning the offering, so that both die. In Asvasa IV 
we hear of their repeated rebirths and fate until the mother 
and son are now the twins, who are determmed to make an 
end of transmigration and advise the king to seek Sudatta’s 
aid and achieve the same end, which is performed m the 
last four didactic chapters of the tale. Bana among others 
IS quoted by the author, whose good taste and humour 
may be illustrated by a couple of his stanzas : 


^ Ed. Kavyantaldf^Q, 70, 1901-3 
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Of feminine things age is most to be desired, for from her embrace 
men cease to covet the coquettish glances of others of her ses 

What can instruction do for thee, that art at once learned and 
modest ? What sane man would bnng salt as offenng to the sea ? 

There is, of course, no comparison between Sana and 
his follower m brilliance, but the manner of boxmg tale 
m tale and the mtroduction of the motif of transmigration 
IS precisely m the manner of the Kddambarz, 

Other Campus are of uncertam date, such as the Jiva7i- 
dlmracatnpiC' of Hancandra, who, we may be sure, is not 
the Haricandra of Bapa, who is doubtless the same as the 
author referred to along with Bhasa, E^dasa and Su- 
bandhu by Vakpati. This work is clearly later than the 
mnth century. The Rdmdyanacampu^ ascribed to Bhoja 
of Dh^a, IS a most uninteresting text, doubtless much 
later than that king, and, still later, Campus abound. 

The ongm of the literary form of the Campu and the 
romance has been traced^ to a primitive narrative style, m 
which artless prose was combined with more elaborate 
verse, as m the Pali Jatakas, the course of development 
bemg either the disappearance of the snnple prose, which 
gives the epic poem, or the improvement of the artistic 
character of the prose to match the verse, as m the Campu, 
or, agam, the verse is dismissed and we have the romance 
m prose The theory, however, must be admitted to rest 
on very slender foundations. Of the narrative type in prose 
and verse postulated from the Vedic period downwards 
we have hardly any real examples, and the only genume 
combination of verse and prose that seems to be early is 
the fable type with gnomic or recapitulatory verse, wlhch 
bears a close simihtude to the habit of the Dlim'ina Sutras 
to enforce rules by verse citations The combination of 
prose and verse m narrative seems, as a matter of histoncal 
fact, to be most easily understood as the natural result of 
the co-existence of two forms of hterature dealing with the 

^ Ed Tan]ore, 1905 Perhaps also author of the DharmaSanna- 
bhyudaya 

= See Pischel, Die onentahschen Litet aturen, p 199 , Oldenberg, 
Zur GescJnchte der alhndischen Prosa (1917) , on the other side, 
Keith, JR AS, 1911, pp 979 ff , 1912, pp. 429 ff , Rigvcda 
Bi dhmaiias, pp 63 ff , Hertel, Vienna Or Jonrn , xslii, 285 ff 
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s^ame suT^ecU matter. The mixture of verse and prose in 
mscnptions, at any rate, is quite naturally thus explamed, 
and, if the Campu is really a very old literary form, the 
historical connectmg link between Vedic Akhyanas of the 
prose-verse type postulated, it is curious that it appears so 
late m history, and that we have earlier by far both the 
verse and the prose narrative.^ 

^ Seen in Hansena’s PraSasti (above, p. 27). 

* Works of the Jdiakamald, type (p. 101) represent in content and 
form a transition from the tale to the romance. Occasional instances 
m the Mahabharala are doubtless cases of contamination, not relics 
of primitive form, as held by Oldenberg, Das Mahdbhdrata, p. 21 
ff For later prose versions of verse onginals m which verses and 
porfaons of verses appear, see J Hertel, Sireiibcrg Fesigabe, p 138 f 
When verse is used, it naturally appears especially where there is a 
higher pitch of interest 
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THE POPULAR TALE 

In the romance, such as the Kddamba^’z, we have seen 
the apphcation of the Kavya manner to the popular and 
relatively simple tale. We need not doubt that stones 
of the type of the Western fairy tale were long current 
among the people, and that the literary form which collec- 
tions of these narratives first assumed was one m PraknP 
rather than Sanskrit, the language of the higher classes 
and of senous hterary effort. This accords well with all 
that we know of the history of the hterature. As the 
Sansknt Pancaianira or Tanirakhydyika heads the history 
of the beast fable, through the perfectmg of a new hterary 
genre, so the Brliatkaili^ of Guna^hya, m PaisacI Praknt 
heads the literature of the tale. Its fame has, as usual, 
depnved us of knowledge of its predecessors. 

A cunous legend is all that is vouchsafed to us of the 
ongm of this work; it is given m the Kaihdsantsdgara 
and the Byhaikailidmanjari and m a vanaht form m the 
§lokasaiHg7'aha. The essence of it is that the tales were 
wntten m Paisaci by Gupadhya after he had, as the result 
of a rash wager with Sarvavarman, who is the reputed 
author of the Kdtantra grammar, debarred himself from 
the use of other languages. The locahty of his labours is 
placed by the first two of these sources m the Vmdhya, while 
his birth IS assigned to Prati§thana on the Godavari, where 
reigned a kmg, Satavahana, ignorant of Sansknt and, there- 

^ We may assume that it was never put m vernacular form , 
vernacular prose appears first m the nmeteenth century 

® See F Lacote, La Bj Iiatkaifid (1908), and ed of the Slola- 
saihg} aha , F D K. Boseh, de legende van Jtimdavdhana tn de 
Sanskiti-Ltiieraiuui (1914). 
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fore, put to shame by his wife who, tired of sporting in the 
bath, forbade him to splash her with water {modakaz/i), a 
behest misunderstood by the monarch, through not knowing 
the rules of euphomc combination, as an order to pelt her 
with sweetmeats. The ^lokasa7}igj a/ia places the poet’s 
birth at Mathura and his patron at Ujjayml, but it must be 
admitted that it is clearly dominated by the desire to bnng 
the poet to Nepal and, therefore, is inferior in value to the 
other sources, which, though of Kashmir, do not insert it 
m the story. It is important that Dandm already knows 
that the work was wTitten m the speech of Bhutas, ghosts 
or demons, and, accordmgly, must be assumed to have 
heard the legend m some form. The fame of the work is 
also attested by Subandhu, by Bana’s Kadambaj'i and by 
his Hmsacariia. Of what date it was is left wholly 
dubious , Satavahana is a dynastic name which may denote 
any of several kmgs, and the fact that the Kdianira 
grammar with Sarvavarman is introduced would suggest 
rather a later than an earlier date, for what evidence there 
IS suggests that the Satavahanas were great patrons 
of the Prakrit literature, and can only gradually have come 
round to the necessity of accepting Sanskrit as the language 
of the Court.^ It is, therefore, impossible to place 
Gunadhya with any certamty before the fifth century A.D., 
unless we hold that Bhasa (fourth century) derived from 
him, and not from tradition, some of his themes. 

The language in which Gupadhya wrote was Paisaci, and, 
unless we are to disregard entuely the tradition, we must 
suppose that it was a dialect which he picked up m the 
Vmdhya region. Not unnaturally, and in accordance with 
Indian tradition as preserved among others by Rajasekhara 
m his Kdvyamlmmhsdf the view has been taken that the 
Praknt is a literary version of a dialect of the Vindhyas. 
On the other hand, it has been drawn mto the effort of Sir 
G. Grierson to estabhsh a Paisaca group of north-western 
languages, based on the theory that Paisaca denoted a 
group of cannibal Aryan tribes. This part of the theory is 

^ Cf Bloch, Melanges Levi, p IS f 

* P 51, Konow, J R A S , 1921, p 244 f Grierson’s reply (pp 
424 5 ) IS ineffective 
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clearly untenable ; Paisaci means, as tradition is accordant m 
bolding, the language of demons. The question, whether 
a north-west Praknt existed m Guna^ya’s time similar 
to the Praknt which he used, is one which, in the absence 
of any adequate eindence, may be left aside ; that he was 
not a north-westerner, but borrowed the dialect from 
Banyans from the Punjab or others, is clearly implausible. 
At any rate, what he wrote m, if we may trust the scanty 
fragments preserved and apparently taken from the 
Brhatkathd^ was a decidedly artificial form of speech; 
it hardened the d alone, and was clearly more closely 
related to Sansknt than any average Praknt. That it was 
ever used by any other genre of literature is most uncertam, 
for we cannot put any special faith m the late Buddhist 
tradition that the Sthaviras used Paisaci for their scnptures. 

Of the content of Gunadhya’s work we have somewhat 
remote knowledge from two mam sources The first is 
denved from Kashmir the Bj hatkathdinan]a7’l of K§e- 
mendra, the polsnnath, wntten about a quarter of a century 
before the Katliasaritsdgai a (more properly perhaps 
B^Iiaikailidsantsdgara) of Somadeva, composed between a.d. 
1063-66 and 1081-88, gives, as does Somadeva, a -version 
of the Brliatkailid, which was formerly held to be taken 
duectly from the original. This idea must now he discard- 
ed, both on mtemal evidence and because of the second 
source of knowledge now available, the SlokasaHigraJia 
of Budhasvamin, a Nepalese work which, mainly on tlie 
score of the form of the author’s name, has been assigned 
with moderate plausibility to the eighth or mnth century 
AJ> It IS clear beyond doubt, although we have but a 
fragment of 28 chapters and 4,524 verses of the latter work, 
that the Kaslimur texts are taken from a very different 
source than the BrhatkatJid itself. There had grown up, it 
is plain, m Kashmir, probably by gradual evolution, a BjJtat- 
kathd which was based on an epitome of the origmal work, 
but into which much extraneous matter had been placed, 
mcludmg, as we shall see, a version of the Pancataniia, 

^ It IS, of cwurse, perfectly possible that the fragments come from 
the Kashminan version, and not from Gunadhya at all 
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foreign to the original. This re-fasliioning of the Brhat- 
kathd seems^ to have been in the PaisacT, and there is 
nothing implausible in this, for the rule that a literary 
speechform should be kept, once established, is attested 
for us by the stereotyped ]?raknts of the drama which 
from K^dasa’s day onwards are preserved for certain 
roles. The date of the changes is wholly uncertain, 
there is no need to date it any great time before the 
gradual disuse of Paisaci among other causes induced 
the translations into Sanskrit. The Nepalese version, on 
the other hand, seems to have adhered more closely to the 
original and to derive from it; 'the use of Sanskrit m this 
case is natural, for the ciwlisation received by Nepal from 
India was essentially Brahmanical. 

We can gather, tliough mdistmctly, some conception of 
the essential character of Gunadhya’s work, which was 
marked by a degree of ongmality decidedly beyond the 
average. The plan of his work, obscured in the Kash- 
mirian versions by the addition of enormous masses of 
extraneous matenal, perhaps to the extent of nine-tenths 
of that version, was based on the scheme of the Rdmdyana. 
Rama there, with Laksmana to aid him, recovers Sita and 
at the same time the throne of his father. In the Byhai- 
katJid Naravahanadatta sets out first with Vegavati, then, 
after being parted from her, with Gomukha, on a senes of 
adventures which result m his attaining at once mamage 
with Madanamanjuka, or Madanamancuka, and the empire 
of the Vidyadharas. As Sita is preserved pure in the 
hands of Ravana, so Madanamanjuka keeps herself un- 
harmed by her ravisher, Manasavega The influence of 
the Buddhist legend of Cakravartm is also apparent; 
Narav^anadatta is bom with the established thirty-two 
marks, which signify that, if a boy forsake the life of the 
home, he will become a Buddha, but, if he remam in the 
secular life, he vull achieve the rank of emperor. But 
the vital distmction between these traditions and Gupa- 

* There is no strict proof; the dialect may have been modern- 
ised It is strange that a pubhc existed which cared for a PaifiacI 
Tendering of the Pancatanira, but our ignorance of the dialect 
renders it difficult to ]udge its mente 
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^hya’s conception is that m the latter the empire to be 
attamed is not one over K?atriyas and Brahmms on the 
plains of India, but in the Himalayas over the Vidya- 
dharas, a race which, all in all, is no more than a 
product of popular fancy based on the Gandharvas of the 
Veda, with both then attractive and fickle aspects, and the 
Yogms of Brahmamsm, the Arhants of Buddhism. It is 
the fate of Naravahanadatta, thanks to ment accumulated 
in bygone births, to gam the sevenfold magic science, 
which wms hun the position he covets, and the tale of the 
Bjliatkailia was the narrative of the course of his adven- 
tures In keeping with the new orientation of ideas, the 
adventures are such as appeal to the merchant, the sailor, 
the worker , the great god is not Siva or Vi§nu, but Kubera, 
lord of nches The heroic ideals of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism are brought down to the level of bourgeois hfe 
To Gunadhya also is due the praise of creatmg eSective 
and distinctive characters, m the shape of Naravahanadatta 
himself, of Gomukha and of Madanamahjuka. The first is 
traced m his development from an attractive and mgenuous 
youth, a worthy child of the gay and amorous Udayana, 
through a certam decadence due to his good fortune and 
bnlhant destiny, until as emperor he attains the summit of 
all desires, and is mcapable of anythmg save justice Gomu- 
kha has far more life and energy , he is a much more modem 
counterpart of the sage Yaugandharayana, counsellor of 
Udayana, unfailing m courage, resource, and power of 
turning every situation to the best advantage, he appears 
indomitable amid apparent adversity, even if Ins means to 
attam victory are more efficacious than honourable Mada- 
namanjuka is a character with only one parallel m Indian 
literature, the herome of the Carudatta and the Mrcchaka- 
(ikd. The daughter of a courtesan, therefore destmed to 
follow the duty of her rank and caste, she, nonetheless, is 
inspired by a noble pnde and seeks to be freed from the 
odious futme, which presents itself as her duty, and to 
be married m legitimate fashion to Naravahanadatta, a 
desire finally achieved If we may assume that Madana- 
manjuka was the earlier conception, then we may find here 
a fairly satisfactory piece of evidence for placing the 
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BrluiikailM not later than the early part of the fourth 
century a,d.^ But this is wholly speculative. In the detail 
of the adventures of his hero we may be assured that 
Gupadhya drew freely on the travellers’ tales and the 
popular narratives of lus day. For much of his account 
of Pradyota and Udayana "we find parallels m the Vinaya of 
the Mulasarvastivadm school ; both Kausambi and Ujjayini 
were clearly rich in legends of their prmces. 

That Gunadhya wrote in verse seems at first suggested by 
certam evidence, including the fact that the versions we 
have are in verse and the Kashminan accounts seem clearly 
to assume a verse original. The evidence to the contrary 
is slight and not wholly conclusive , no great stress 
can be laid on the quotations of Hemacandra, whose actual 
knowledge of the original Brhatkaihd is problematical, but 
the fact that Dandm says that a Katha is in prose and gives 
the Bj Itaikaihd as a famous work, is much more important. 
It remains, of course, possible that it was partly m prose, 
partly m verse.^ 

Of the Sansknt versions that of Budhasvamm has high 
merits The style is simple but elegant, and m harmony 
with the subject matter. Rarely does the author permit 
himself the luxury of ornamental description, usually an 
impulse irresistible by a Sansknt poet. His characters are 
clearly and vividly drawn, far less conventionally than 
usual ; he can pamt a situation in a few well chosen words, 
and he imparts to his work that tone of lighthearted 
cunosity and mterest m the world and its odd happenings 
which best suits the theme. His language is marked 
by the mtroduction of a number of Prakntisms, probably 
borrowed from the original; he is expert in Sansknt 
grammar and readily uses in the Kavya style rare construc- 
tions, among them a wealth of aonsts. 

No high praise can be given to Ksemendra’s work it 
has all the demerits of the other epitomes of the author ; 

^ The date of the Mfcchakahka is very dubious , H Jacobi, Bhavt- 
sattakaha, p 83, n 1 , Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p 128 f 

* There is no suggestion that it was in prose-poetry form For 
its date, cf Keith, J R AS , 1909, pp 145 ff Lacote’s suggesbon 
of the first century a d {^Melanges Levi, p 270) is unsupported, unless 
BhasausediL ’r / . 

® Ed Kavyamala, No. 69 
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he IS so anxious to abbreviate, and successful in the task, 
as he has only some 7,500 Slokas agamst 22,000 of Soma- 
deva, that he is quite mdifferent to considerations of mtelh- 
gibihty and mterest, and would often be wholly misleadmg 
if it were not for the possibility of adducing the fuller 
version of Somadeva. On the other hand, he loves, when 
he has the opportumty, to enter mto descnptive divagations , 
he gladly avails himself of such occasions and displays his 
command of an agreeable and even elevated, if decidedly 
mannered, style. Somadeva, on the other hand, shows far 
better judgment and taste; he reahses that elegances of 
style are out of place m his task of simple and vivid narra- 
tive, and, as he certainly possessed the power to vie with 
Ksemendra, his self-restramt merits full recogmtion as 
extremely rare m later Indian literature. The flow of his 
narrative is normally clear and easy , he is capable of very 
diverse effects, from the amusmg episode of the sensitive 
man who felt so keenly through seven mattresses a single 
hair that he was robbed of sleep to the affectmg tale of 
kmg §ibi or the elaborate love adventures of the hero , his 
language and metre show a certain carelessness as opposed 
to the precision m the best Kavyas, but this is neither 
unnatural nor open to censure m the tale. As opposed to 
K§emendra, he preserves better the mam narrative mto 
winch the other" tales are fltted and from which the work 
derives its style,' T^ai/i^antsagai-a, the ocean of the streams 
of stones.^ 

The work is divided mto 18 Lambhakas, with 124 
Tarangas, billows, the latter division an mnovation of 
Somadeva’s. Bopk I gives the tale of Gunadhya, under 
the style of Eathapitha , II narrates the history of Udayana 
as the Kathamukha, the basis of the tale , m III we have 
the‘ story of the winning by him of Padmavati, the title 
Lavapaka being denved from the place m which Vasavadatta 
was reputed .to have perished by fire , in IV we reach the 
birth of Naravahanadatta, the true hero. In Book V we 
have a new motif, mtroduced by the slender connectmg hnk 

^ Ed Bombay, 1889, trs C H Tawney, Calcutta, 1880-84, re- 
printed witb additions by N M Penzer, London, 1924-27 ; Speyer, 
Siudtes about the Kaihasaritsdgaia (1908) 
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of the desire on the part of the Vidyadhara prince, 6akti- 
vega, to see the emperor to be; he recounts how he 
himself reached the marvellous city of the Vidyadharas and 
espoused four maidens, a fact which gives the book its 
name, Caturdarika. We learn here of the marvellous birds, 
the rocks of the Arabs, who bear the wanderer to the city of 
wonders. In VI, which bears the title Madanamancuka, 
Naravahanadatta is unexpectedly introduced as tellmg the 
tale of his own adventures after he has become emperor, a 
sign doubtless of the confusion of the Kashmman Bfhal- 
kailid. We have a senes of Buddhist tales, then a long 
narrative of the love adventures of Kalmgasena, whom 
Udayana would have marned but for Yaugandharayana’s 
mtngues, and whose daughter, Madanamancuka, is destmed 
for Naravahanadatta. In VI we have two entirely different 
motifs, the first is that which gives the book its title, 
Ratnaprabha, the marriage of Naravahanadatta with the 
daughter of a Vidyadhara long who comes to visit him ; 
the second shows us the prmce settmg out to the camphor 
land beyond the sea, together with Karpunka, meeting en 
route with strange adventures, and lighting upon a city 
where a king lives with people who are automatons of 
wood : he has also flymg machines, and one of these serves 
to brmg the prmce with Earpurika back to his home. 
Book VIII, agam, has no essential connection with the tale ; 
it IS the narrative of how Suryaprabha, king of Sakala, be- 
came emperor of the Vidyadharas after a great conflict with 
a rival, Srutasarman, which Siva’s mtervention at last ended. 
The marvellous here is developed to an extent unpre- 
cedented m the rest of the work , old mythological figures, 
Buddhist beliefs, and popular legends are blended into a 
curious, sometimes fascmatmg, compound. In Book IX the 
hero acquires Alamkaravati, who gives her name to the 
book, and takes part in a wonderful visit to a White Island, 
an episode closely parallel with the famous tale m the 
MaliabJidraia of the visit of sages to such an island and of the 
wonderful god whom they found to be thereadored,an episode 
which has often been adduced as proof of some knowledge 
of Christianity.^ As in the epic, Narada smgs a hymn of 

* Cf W E Clark, J A O 5, xssix, 209-42 
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praise which m Somadeva is uninteresting, but in K§emendra 
i£ expressed m prose with many compounds m his best 
Eavya style In X the hero acquures yet another wife, 
Saktiyasas, m XI, which is of only 115 verses, yet another, 
bu the book is named after Vela, the herome of the tale 
inserted m the mam story. Book XII, Sasankavatl, tells of 
a marnage with a certam Lahtalocana ; m the course of his 
adventures with her he is told the story of Mrgankadatta 
and the herome who gives the book its name , there is also 
mcluded the VetdlapancavtJit^ahka in full, so that the book 
IS the longest of all In XIII, Madiravatl, he recovers m 
some unexplamed way his beloved. Only m book XIV, 
Panca, do we find the real essence of the tale, the rape of 
Madanamancuka by Manasavega, and the adventures of the 
pnnce to find her , m the course of these he is helped by 
Vegavati, sister of his enemy, who possesses magic powers 
which she freely uses to aid him m his purpose, regains 
his beloved, weds five other Vidyadhara maidens, who had 
sworn to secure his love — whence the title of the book — and 
prepares to defeat his last rival, Mandaradeva. This he 
accomplishes m Book XV, attaining the Mahabhiseka, or 
impenal consecration. This is the real close of the work, 
but m Book XVI we have first an account of the death of 
Udayana and his wives by suicide and their ascent to 
heaven, and the tale of Suratamafijari, daughter of a Vidya- 
dhara, under the shape of a Matanga m charge of ele- 
phants, and Avantivardhana. In Books XVII and XVIII 
we have legends of Padmavati, the wife of the Vidyadhara 
emperor, Muktaphalaketu, and of Visamasila, the latter 
giving the cycle of Vikramaditya legends. These are 
worked mto the tale as having served to while away the 
time durmg the hero’s search for his beloved 

It IS plam that Books XII and XIII on the one hand, 
and the last two books on the other, are unsatisfactorily 
placed , all of them ought to be worked mto the texture 
of the hero’s adventures after the loss of his beloved In 
effect we find this recognised m the order adopted m 
ICsemendra, he agrees m Books I-V with his successor, 
but for the rest the order is . Suryaprabha, Madanamancuka, 
Vela, ^asankavati, Vi§amasila, Madiravati, Padmavati, 
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Panca, Ratnaprabha, Alaibkaravati, Saktiyasas, Mabablit 
seka, Suratamanjari. The books correspond generallf 
save in the case of Vela ; the decisive step is taken here ci 
adding to it the episode of the rape of Madanamancuka, io 
tliat the following books fall into effective order. 

In addition to the mam story, and frequently burymg it, 
there are large numbers of mterestmg narratives of every 
kind The task of deciding how far these belonged to tne 
onginal of Gunadhya is doubtless msoluble , it is plausillle, 
however, to suppose that the BYhaikaiha proper began 
with a Kathamukha, which contamed the episode '>of 
Suratamanjarl) and jiassed to the tale of Udayana, his 
marriage with Vasavadatta, the Lavanaka, the birth ^ of 
Naravahanadatta, the marnage with Madanamancuka, his 
loss of her, and final winning of her after many adventures 
and new loves, termmatmg with his consecration as 
emperor. 

The high age of the Veialapancavn)i£ahkd^ a prose 
recension of which is attributed to Sivadasa, perhaps a 
Jam, IS attested by the occurrence of the set of tales m both 
versions from Kashmir. They exist also as an mdependent 
collection,^ twenty-five tales written m easy prose with 
quoted verses and verse fragments derived from the onginal. 
Its wide popularity is attested by the perplexmg vanations 
of the text.^ The framework of the stones is simple , kmg 
Vikrama is bidden, for the purpose of a magic nte, to fetch 
from a cemetery a corpse hangmg there on a tree, and this 
IS to be done m absolute silence. A demon, however, 
which has entered into the corpse, narrates a tale to the 
kmg, as he bears along his homd burden, and at the close 
puts a question ansmg from the tale to the king, who, 
naturally enough, falls mto the trap and answers it, with 
the result that his task has to be done all over agam. The 
tales are of vaned mterest, but all propose issues mvitmg 
casuistry. Thus we have the tale of the daughter of a 

^ ^ivadasa’s recension is ed by Uhle, Leipzig, 1881, with an anon 
version , also from a MS of a n 1487, Leipzig, 1914 , a Jain one, of 
Jambhaladatta, is ed Calcutta, 1873 See further N M Penzer, 
Ocean of Steny, vi and vii , J Hertel, Streitbet g Festgabc, pp 135 ff 

* The Hindi Batial Pactsz rests ultimately on Sivadasa’s version 
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Brahmm who has three suitors, so that her father was in a 
quandary as to how to bestow this pearl of beauty. A 
black snake solved the problem to all appearance by Inihng 
the damsel, and the father proceeds to bum her dead body. 
The three lovers go to the cemetery, one perishes with 
the body of his dear one ; one builds a little hut there and 
abides m sorrow , one becomes a begging monk and sets 
out on his travels. In the course of them he enters a 
Brahmm’s house to obtam a meal, and sees to his horror 
the mistress of the house cast mto the fire the child which 
annoys her by crying. Indignant, he declmes to break 
bread m such a house, but the Brahmm bnngs from an 
inner room a large book, reads aloud a magic formula, and 
the child is agam m life The lover sees his chance to 
revive his lost one , m the mght he penetrates to the inner 
apartment and seizes the book. Returned to the cemetery 
he recalls to life the dead girl, and the youth who burned 
himself beside her revives. The old dispute now begms, 
and the vampue bids the kmg resolve it This is too 
temptmg an opportumty to exhibit his skill, Vikrama 
renders all his toil m vam by the sage pronouncement . 

‘ He who has reanimated the maiden is her father, because 
he has given her life , he who died with her is her brother, 
because he is bom along with her , her husband will be he 
who remamed near her tomb ’ 

Of equally doubtful date is the popular collection of 
seventy tales of a parrot, ^ukasapiah^ which the pleasmg 
bud narrates m order to refram its errmg mistress from 
betraymg her absent husband. The bud is willmg to let 
his mistress adventure, but only if she has sufficient coolness 
and devemess to get out of difficulties as did so and so. 
Inevitably the bait is successful , the lady must know the 
story and sacnfices a mght to learn it, only to find next 
night the wise bud ready with another. Nor are the stones 
without others mterwoven , m one the kmg is at dinner with 
his wife, when the naughty fishes on the table laugh at one 

* Texlus stmpltaot , ed R Schmidt, Leipzig, 1893 , trs Kiel, 1894 , 
oiiiatwj , ed Munich, 1898 , trs Stuttgart, 1899 The date is dubious , 
a version is known to Hemacandra, YogaSdstra, p 444 , Hertel, Das 
Pancaiantra, pp 234 ff 
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of her remarks ; the king is determmed to know why, but 
the daughter of a minister warns him that if he persist he 
may rue his mdiscretion, as did so and so; hence yet 
another story, imtil finally we have the laughter explamed, 
not precisely m a manner to add to our admiration for the 
standard of royal morals. The work, indeed, insists on the 
ability of wives to deceive their husbands, and to exact 
from them apologies for very justly suspecting their conduct. 
Here, again, we have divergent versions, and the prose 
makes some pretensions to ornament. We find also some 
attempts at mannered description in the Jain version, 
especially, of the St7hhdsa7tadvah a set of thirty- 

two tales told by the images which supported the throne 
of Vikramaditya. Like the ^7ikasaplaii and the Vcidla- 
pancavi'di^ahkdy this text has found great favour m modem 
dialects. 

The close relation between the tale and the more 
elaborate romance has already been seen. Dandin shows 
the same spirit as Gunadhya m the conception of his 
subject as the histones of prmces reduced to vaga- 
bondage, meeting with curious and not specially edify- 
ing adventures; he expressly makes Rajavahana a con- 
temporary of Naravahanadatta, and the episode of the 
cham, which binds him and turns mto a beautiful maiden 
seems a literal application of a metaphorical turn m the 
Brkatkatlid preserved to us by Budhasvamin. The m- 
fluence is obvious also in the case of the Yaiasitlaka, where 
the hero also becomes an emperor, and more famtly m the 
T^laka'nla^^^a 7 ^. From Abhinanda of Kashmir m the ninth 
century^ we have an epitome of the KddavibuT^, the 
Kada77iba7tkai7idsdra, and the Jam literature is full of 
Kathas of vaned kmd and date, as, for instance, m 
Hemacandra’s Pari^i^iapaT^aTi. 

In the Buddhist literature we have not merely such 
works as the Divydvada7ia^ and the Avadmiaiaiaka^ but 

^ For its four recensions see F, Edgerton, Harvard Oriental 
sxvi, xxvn, 1926 

* 'ITiomas, Kainndravacanasamuccaya, p 20 

“ Ed E B Cowell and R. A Neil, Cambridge, 1886 

^ Ed. J. S. Speyer, Petrograd, 1902-9 , trs L. Feer, Pans, 1891 
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also the Jdtakamal^ of Arya Sura, perhaps m the fourth 
century A.D., which is of interest among other things for 
both form and style. It is written m prose with many 
mterspersed verses, m part gnomic, m part narrative, and 
both show every sign of the Kavya style " We have here, 
as m Asvagho§a, the determination to apply to Buddhism 
the processes of the higher hterature, and we may judge 
from the JdiakarnMd the character of the style of the 
Siitralaiiikdra^ which m itself is only too vaguely presented 
through the medium of the translation.^ 

^ Ed H Kem, Boston, 1891 , trs J S Speyer, London, 1895 
* Compare the Campu style, above, chap vi 
® This impression is confirmed by the fragments transcribed by 
Lfiders, accor^g to which the fatle of the work is Kalpaiiainandthka 
Cf p 25 



VIII 


THE DIDACTIC FABLE 

The closeness m which the Indians lived with natuie 
rendered it inevitable that the didactic fable should form at 
an early date a normal feature of village life, and that it 
should be reflected m Iitemture. The Rgvcda} already 
compares the croaking of tlie frogs at the beginnmg of the 
rams to the Brahmins busy at the offering, and the Chdndo- 
gya Upant^ad^ knows a mysterious Udgitha of the dogs 
which may be a parable, or a record of ascetics who imitat- 
ed the life of dogs m a crazy effort thus to attain salvation, 
but m any case shows realistically how ready was Indian 
thought to ascribe to ammals like thoughts and deeds to 
men, a tendency accentuated by the nsmg belief m transmi- 
gration mvolvmg frequent animal rebirths. In the epic^ 
we find fables used to illustrate policy , Vidura bids Dlirta- 
rastra not to persecute the Pandavas lest he kill the bird 
that gave gold. We learn also of the cat whose piety 
deceived the mice mto trusting him, enablmg him to eat 
them all, and the advice is given to treat the Papdavas as 
the clever jackal did his fnends, the tiger, mouse, ichneumon, 
and wolf, when, havmg won a prize by their aid, he cheated 
them of any share m the booty. The vagueness of the 
, date of the epic is redeemed by the monumental evidence 
of Buddhist Jdtakas at Bharhut, which establishes the 
beast fable as current m the second centu^ bc, at 
which date we have also, as has been seen,^ hmts m 
the MaJidbha^a. In Buddhism, however, the fable was 
given a defimte religious significance, by bemg employed m 

^ vu, 103 * 1 , 12 

“ Wintemitz, Gesch d, tnd, Litt , i, 348-50 
* Above, p 15 
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connection with the doctrine of transmigration to illustrate 
the essential virtues of Buddhism, through the identification 
of personages of the tales with the Buddha and others of 
his mtoitj age. 

Equally charactenstic and important was the employment 
given to the fable m Sanskrit literature. The artless tale 
must often m its mception have been devoid of moral or 
other purpose, beyond the givmg of pleasure and the 
passmg of time In the new form m which it has influenced 
so greatly Indian and Western literature, the didactic 
motive which is latent is dehberately and expressly 
developed, and stories are now grouped in connected senes 
within a framework m order defimtely to give precepts, a 
creation which, of course, takes us away fiom folk literature, 
and reveals the mtellectual subtlety and skill of the 
Brahmins. Further, this skill was not exercised for the 
benefit of the pnestly class solely or primarily. The 
conception of the composition was developed for the 
service of the Court, that the mmds of pnnces should be 
imbued m the most pleasant way with the prmciples of 
statecraft policy and practical hfe generally, all the topics, 
m fact, which are summed up m the term Arthasastra or 
Nitisastra, for the two are closely connected. This fact is 
important, for it accounts for the fact, at first sight cunous, 
that the tales often illustrate rather dubious morals, and 
cannot by any effort of the imagmation bfe said to present 
a creditable set of ideals. This difficulty disappears, when 
we reahse that the aim was not to illustrate the 
Brahmamcal moral code, but to give useful advice for 
political and practical life We must not, however, 
exaggerate this aspect or conceive the stones as each 
intended to show some clever tnck; Indian political hfe 
was not so corrupt as to reduce statecraft to mere 
Machiavellian devices, and there is much sound sense, 
which usually means soimd morality, m the collection. 

The form of the work is characteristic of the progress 
of classical Sansknt hterature^ There can be no doubt 

^ A reconstruction of the Pancatantra is attempted by F Edgerton, 
New Haven, 1924“ 
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that the earliest text, whence the various forms of the 
Pa^atantra are derived, dehberately aimed at literary 
ment. Sanskrit, we know from the epi graphical records, 
began to reassert itself m the latter part of the second 
century a.d. as the language of the Court, and the 
pnnces were doubtless m need of text-books, which would 
at one and the same time mstruct them in the language of 
diplomacy and public affairs — largely in the hands of 
Sansknt-speakmg Brahmins — and afford them valuable 
lessons m policy. Hence we can understand the appearance 
of a -pnoto-Pancatantra in which the Kavya style was 
applied, doubtless m a simple form, to the subject matter 
of pohcy. We do not know the title of this lost work, nor 
its author, though probably it was already cast in the form 
of instruction given by the octogenarian, Vi?nubarman, to 
the sons, ignorant of Arthasastra, of the king Amarasakti 
of Mihilaropya, presumably a mythical prmce. It may 
have been called Pancalanba or Tani7akhyayika\ in either 
case Tantra may have denoted politics as art or science, 
though it IS conceivable that it meant no more than book. 
The oldest form of this ^xoto-PancaianU a preserved 
to us IS probably a Kashmir version, the Tanirakhyayika^ 
which may denote stones to illustrate politics, and at any 
rate indicates the connection of the new genre with the 
Akhyayika. 

The date of the original text is unluckily quite uncer- 
tam m the absence of any very distinctive characteristic. 
It alludes, however, to Canakya, which immediately places 
it after 300 bc, and it undoubtedly shows signs of 
knowing some of the substance of the work which passes 
as the Kauiillya Arthasastra, But this carries us no 
further, for there is no proof either that it followed the 
ArthaSdstra as we have it, or of the real date of that text, 
which IS probably to be placed some centuries ad” A 
lower limit is defimtely given by the fact that in substance 

^ by J Hertel, 1910, and trs 1909 , see also Das PancaianU a 
(1914), pp 8 ff 

= Keith,J PA S , 1915, pp 130-37 , 1920, p 628 , Jolly, Z DM G., 
Ixvm , 355 ff , box, 369 ff , Zeitschitii filr ver gl Pechtswissenschaft, 
xxxvn, 329 , Wintermtz, Gesch d. md Liit , lu, 518 , O Stem, Mega- 
sihenes nnd Kauiilya (1921) 
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and even m form, the major part of the text is doubtless 
antenor to a.d. 570, the date of the Synac version of the 
Pahlavi translation of the ongmal, at least m all essentials ^ 
More precise evidence is suggested by the occurrence of the 
term Dinara, which is, of course, a borrowing from denanus, 
but through a form m which the pronunciation of the e 
had become z. Unluckily the precise date when this took 
place IS uncertam, and we cannot certainly” conclude thence 
that the work must be placed as late as a.d. 300, though 
on general grounds there is no reason to demand an earher 
date Further, it seems probable that the text was the 
outcome of the Brahmamcal revival of the Gupta epoch. 
Dr. Hertel, mdeed, takes the view that it was a product of 
Kashmir, which Professor Franke made out to be the home 
of classical Sansknt,® but for either suggestion there is no 
tolerable evidence. The fact that the Tanirakhyayika is 
preserved there is worthless as proof, and the fact, if it 
were established, that neither the tiger nor the elephant 
plays a part m the ongmal Pancatantra, while, on the other 
hand, the camel, which is not an all-Indian beast, was 
known, would be quite msuflScient in the case of a work of 
so late a date to suggest ongmal production m Kashmir. 
At the date assumed for production, the elephant and the 
tiger must have been knovm to everyone there, hnd equally 
the camel must have been familiar to the learned and 
unlearned public of many parts of India On the other 
hand, we may readily believe that the author v^s neither 
a Buddhist nor a Jam, but a Brahmm, and perhaps more 
defimtely a Vaispava, though the syncretism and pantheism 
of Br ahmani sm render dogmatism on such a pomt dangerous 
The Tantrakhydyika is preserved, like so many other 
texts, m slightly diffenng forms, each one with some 
mterpolation. In its ongmal text it consisted of five 
books, each with a mam story and tales mterv'oven. Book 
I deals with the separation of fnends, tellmg with the help 

^ That there was a Praknt onginal is disproved in Das PaTtca- 
ianira, p 430, n 1 

= Keith, JP AS, 1915, p 504 f 

“ Pah Mid Satisini (1902) Contrast Luders, Biiiclistucke 
buddh Di amen, p 63, n 5 
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of seventeen tales how two jackals, Kara^aka and Damanaka, 
succeeded in estranging the lion and the bull who were 
once inseparable. Book II, with five tales, expounds the 
winning of friends by the illustration of the union effected 
between the dove, mouse, crow, tortoise and deer through 
mutual helpfulness. Book III, with eleven tales, tells of 
the war of the hereditary foes, the crows and the owls, 
whose enmity is alluded to m the MahdbJm^ya. Books IV 
and V have each but two tales , they discourse of the loss 
of one’s gettings and the fruit of rashness. To these may 
be added four further tales, which appear to Dr. Hertel 
unongmal. The construction is not normally complex; 
the tales usually are simply inserted m the framework of 
the story, bemg told to illustrate some maxim which is 
laid down m the mam narrative, and causes a digression. 
But here and there the structure is more elaborate , thus in 
Book I the tale of the strand bird and the sea nses natur- 
ally out of the mam narrative, but mto it are mterpolated, 
first, the narrative of the two geese and the tortoise, and 
then later that of the three fishes. More complex still is 
the case of tale one of Book II, for m it is mserted the 
famous story of hulled grain for hulled gram, and m the 
latter agam the anecdote of the over-greedy jackal, but this 
degree of complication is not repeated. 

Of the attraction and mterest of the collection no doubt 
has ever existed. None can mistake the delicate sense of 
humour of the author, whose name unhappily is lost to 
us , his animals charm us with the quaint propriety of the 
sentiments and speeches ascribed to them ; the stones have 
the same appeal to us as the ammals in Kipling’s Jtoigle 
Book, remmding us of the common humanity which, after 
all, underhes the enormous superficial differences between 
the races of men. Admirable is the tale of the hon and 
the hare, which, marked out as the daily offering to mduce 
the lion to abstam from promiscuous murder, amves late 
to the place of sacrifice, and excuses itself by the mtervention 
of another lion. The deluded lord of the forest decides 
first to slay this nval and then enjoy his meal ; but his fate 
is at hand, for he is shown his imaged presentment m a well, 
and, leapmg agamst his foe, perishes by a deserved doom. A 
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hare, again, is the hero of a story in which, by clever use of 
the reflection in the water of the moon, whose visage bears 
a harelike mark, it gets nd of an elephant which had 
become a nuisance to all concerned. A Brahmin s guUibflity 
IS related m the tale of how three rogues cheated hun out 
of the goat he was carrying for a sacrificial victim, by_ 
assurmg him m turn that it was an unclean animal, a dog, ’ 
thus conquering his natural trust of his own vision If this 
story has no very elevated moral, it is compensated for by 
the legend of kmg Sibi, famous in the hterature, who 
sacnficed his own flesh to satisfy a hungry hawk, from 
which he protected a dove fleeing to him for refuge, the 
gods Dharma and Indra revealed themselves and commend 
his self -sacrifice. The Buddhist flavour of the tale and the 
scorn of Brahmins sometimes showm remind us of the vaned 
sources whence the ^vnter derived the material which he 
formed mto shape. Another note is struck m the narrative 
of the tmy mouse, which fell from a hawk’s mouth mto the 
hand of a seer, who tenderly reared it, havmg changed it 
mto a maiden. In due course he resolved on a marriage 
for her, but an equal must be found, the sun, offered 
the prize, modestly declmes, because the clouds are 
mightier than he, smce they can obscure his hght , but the 
clouds also have a master, the wmd, which drives them 
hither and' thither. The wmd is appealed to, but < he 
mountams defy his every blast, they, too, admit one 
superior, for the nuce ever gnaw holes m them The seer 
rightly, therefore, “bestows the hand of the damsel on a 
mouse, and restores to her the shape necessary to enter 
her spouse’s abode. Famous m its history is the legend 
of the omon thief,^ who, captured in the act, is offered the 
choice of three penalties — the paymg of a hundred rupees, 
the infliction of a hundred lashes, or the eating of a hundred 
omons. He chooses the last, but seven or eight of them 
bring streams of tears to Ins eyes and he hastily tnes 
the lashmg mstead. This also is too much, and he falls 
back on paymg the fine, thus earning popular contempt 
and the iiam of his experiences. In the last book we have 

’ Cf. Zaclianae, Vienna Or Journ , 425 ff 

8 
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the famous and pathetic tale of the Brahmm, who slew 
m hasty folly the faithful ichneumon, which had slain the 
serpent that attacked the child left in his care. It is note- 
worthy that the narrative is illustrated by the tale of 
the Brahmm who indulged m dreams of the prospenty 
to be made out of skilful employment of the groats he had 
begged; the upshot would be the gaimng of a wife, who 
however, would require correction for neglect of the infant 
which would crown their umon, but the beautiful dream 
comes to an end by the upsetting of the pot of groats over 
the day-dreamer, a just reliuke for his assertion even 
in a dream of the nght of mantal correction. In these 
tales agam we see reflected the popular source of some 
of the compilations. 

The style of the work is simple and elegant; it is in 
prose as regards the narrative, but this is interspersed 
by verses of gnomic character, sometimes m considerable 
numbers; thus m the tale of Somilaka (II, 4) a divme 
being addresses five stanzas to the weaver asserting the 
doctnne of fate, while Somilaka replies in the same number, 
and there are several even longer sets. Verses also form 
the means of introducing the tales within the framework, as 
a stanza recited containing a reference to some story 
affords the motive for the question which elicits a new tale. 
This type of composition we find already foreshadowed 
m the Altai eya BraJimand}' and its naturalness is obvious. 
The summing up of moral or political maxims m verse, 
while the mere narrative moves m prose, produces at once 
an artistic and a plausible result The sources of the verses 
are various , most of them come doubtless from the vast 
body of maxims which were in circulation, and of which 
maity are enshrmed m the Mahabhai ata or in the Pali Jaia- 
kas? The merit of the author lies, therefore, not in com- 
posing them, but in the selection of appropnate stanzas and 
their skilful introduction mto the text and his ments m this 
regard are obvious. Thus m a stanza found m a variant 
form m Bhartrhan the power of action to bear fruit is 
asserted . 

’ Cf YAx'Ca.Rtgvcda Brahmanas,'pa 63 ff , above, pp 88,101 

» Hertel,trs, 1,146 f. ^ 
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Beauty bears no fruit, nor virtue, nor valour , nor yet knowledge, 
nor labonous service But, as trees bear fruit, so the accumulation of 
ment of ancient deeds in due season bnngs fruition to man 

It IS indeed difficult to exaggerate the value added to the 
text by the citation of graceful verses, of general human 
interest, balancing the primary absorption m the affairs of 
the beasts of the fables . 

Firm m purpose be will enter fire , easy for him to leap over the 
vast ocean Nothmg mdeed do I know that may not easily be 
accomplished by a man of abiding resolution, who will not brook 
defeat 

Better the man of action than the man of words alone, for it is 
human action that bnngs ambrosia or poison, according as the actor 
IS good or bad 

The poor man feels shame , overcome by shame he loses pnde , 
lacking pnde he is despised , despised he becomes depressed , depression 
leads to sorrow , sorrow dims the mtelhgence , rum awaits the fool , 
ah ! poverty is the root of all misfortune 

Better to thrust one’s hands into an angry serpent’s mouth, better to 
dnnk poison and sleep in Yama’s halls, better to cast oneself from a 
hill top and be dashed into a hundred fragments than to find pleasure 
in wealth won by rogues 

Loves that last for life, anger that is swiftly past, easy partmgs, 
these are alien to the magnanimous 

The purpose of the book, instruction for young princes, 
necessitates the adoption of a form of prose winch is 
normally easy to comprehend , the compounds are usually 
moderate m length and without complication, and, though 
the use of participles — passive and actiye — in narration is 
frequent, there are many fimte verbs, imperfect, perfect, 
and aonst, all occurrmg mdiscnmmately as narrative tenses. 
Rare words or grammatical obscurities are few, especially 
when the defective condition of the manusciipt evidence 
is borne m mind. Indeed, rarely in Sanskrit hterature is 
the style more admirably adapted to the subject matter 
and the purpose of the work ^ None of the later versions 
can be said artistically to stand higher than the Tantid- 
kJiydyika. 

That the Ta^ib dkhydyika not only is superior to the later 


* Interesting as precursors of the later Kavya style hre the occa- 
sional aggregation of epithets, and the use of rhythmic prose (e g pp 8, 
69 and 118 of MS A ) 
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versions, but represents the onginal more faithfully than 
they, is shown by the closeness of the correspondence be- 
tween it and the Pahlavi version, which, considenng: that that 
version was only a translation and is known to us through 
a further translation, must be regarded as remarkable. 
There were certam changes made and a few omissions, but 
we need not place the onginal PaiicatanUa at any great 
distance of time from the Tanlrakhyayika, 

In the view of Dr. Hertel, which is still unproved,^ all 
other versions known of the •gio\.o-Pancatant7‘‘a may be 
denved from a Kashmir codex, now lost. From it ulti- 
mately came a version of the Pahcaia7i{ra, which was inter- 
polated) with matter mtervenmg between the five books, in 
the Brhaikaihd of Gunadhya in a revised text of that work, 
which existed m the north-west before the eleventh century 
A.D., when it formed the basis of the summanes of the 
Brhaikaihd made in Sansknt, first by K?emendra and then 
by Somadeva. Ksemendra, it is clear, used also a version of 
the TanU dkliydyika) so that his work does not accurately 
represent the revised Z?? haikaihd. From the same ultimate 
source^ an epitome was made, containing all the stones and 
most of the verses , the date of this epitome was probably 
after Kalidasa, as a verse (ii, 55) from the Kunidrasambhava 
IS used. This epitome is represented, with considerable 
precision by the Soaihcni Pancaianira? Little is added, 
mcluding, however, one whole story of the cowherdess and 
her lover (I, 12), but the condensation of the narrative, 
which m the original was not prolix, has led to difficulty 
here and there m understanding details. The lower limit 
of date of the Smiheryi Pancaianira cannot be determined. 
This epitome was recast by some unknown hand, the 
order of Books I and II being mverted, and this recast is 
preserved for us in two forms, the Nepalese Pancaianira 
and the HUopade§a. The former as preserved gives the 
verses only of the recast, with certam omissions — probably 

* Cf F Edgerton, Am Journ Phil , xsxvi, 253 ff , and his later 
views in his reconstruction of the Pancaianira (1924) 

* An independent source is more probable 

® See J Hertel, Das Pancaianira (1914), pp 35 ff , ed Leipzig, 
1906 Possibly it is later than Bharavi (ii, 30) 
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because the copyist mistook them for prose — and one piece 
of prose, clearly mistaken for verse. 

The Hitopadcia} on the other hand, represents a 
. dehberate attempt to reconstruct the Pancaiantra by the 
introduction of new matter. It is mdeed based on the 
recast of the epitome which is seen in the Southern 
Pancaiantra^ but the author has used another collection of 
fables, as he expressly mdicates m his preface, givmgf 
seventeen new stones, and has added many verses from the 
Kamandaki Niiiiasiia m illustration of his theme. Not 
only has he preserved the transposition of books I and II 
as m the recast evidenced by the Nepalese version, but he 
has omitted Book IV. Book III he has divided into two, 
and has mduded between the two new books the contents 
of the onginal Book V and part of Book I, which m the 
ongmal is of very marked disparity to the rest as regards 
the number of the stones. The result is that the books 
are much more m agreement as regards number of stones 
and length The author of the HitopadeSa has left us his 
name. He was Narayapa, and his patron a certain 
Dhavalacandra, whose home may have been m Bengal 
where the Htiopadeia is m special favour It undoubtedly 
deserves its vogue. 

An expansion as opposed to a reduction of the onginal 
is seen m the version of the Paheatanb a which is vudely 
current in India, the so-called icxtns mnphcio}? In the 
north-west and m central India the Pahcdkhydnaka, as it is 
called m an old manuscript, has superseded the ongmal 
entirely. The author may have been a Jam , the evidence 
IS presumptive, not conclusive. He took many liberties 
with the text ; hke the author of the HitopadeSa, he aimed 
at equalismg the contents of the books ; for this puriiose 
he added several tales to the short Book V, and mcreased 
Book rV by takmg some stories from Book III. Moreover, 

^ Ed P Peterson, Bombay, 1887 It dates after Magha, and before 
A D 1373 It recognises the Tantnc cult of Garni, popular in Bengal, 
and it mentions Sunday as bhaitarakavat a, suggestmg a date not 
before a d 900 

’ Cf Buhler and Kielhom’s ed , Bombay Sansh it Sei les, Nos 1, 3 
and 4 
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tie added several other stones, kept most of the verses of 
the ongmal, but added many more, and beyond all he 
freely re-wrote the prose, ignoring the onginak The 
result, it must be admitted, is decidedly satisfactory, but the 
populanty of the work has played havoc with the preserva- 
tion of the text, the manuscnpts diflermg mdefinitely, nor is 
it possible to trace the precise sources of the alterations 
made. As a verse of Rudra Bhatta^ is cited, it is probable 
that the work is not earlier than the eleventh century. In 
AJD. 1199 it was made use of by a Jam Pumabhadra, in 
producing a new version," the so-called tcxlm or?iahor. 
He takes Book V largely from the icxiiis simphaoi, and 
allows himself to be influenced by it throughout. But he 
knew also a version of the Tanirakhydyika, whence he 
adopted the correct order of stones m Book III His 
language is marked by occasional Prakntisms and influences 
of his vernacular, Gujarati, are disceimble. His version 
and that of the icxtm siinpltaor have greatly mfluenced the 
many mixed versions m Sanskrit and in vernaculars which 
are known m India. 

To the Western world the Pancaianira was mtroduced 
by the enterpnse of the physician Barzoe,^ or Barzuyeh, 
who under the patronage of Chosrau Anosharwan (a.d. 
531-79) translated, under the title Karataka and Damanaka, 
a version of the Pancaianira mto Pahlavi. The text used 
must haye closely represented the same original as the 
Tanirakhydyika, when allowance is made for the obvious 
dements of the translator, who found the difficult passages, 
and specially the verses, beyond his capacity. This version 
IS lost, but is known to us from two primary sources, a 
translation mto Old Synac made m a.d. 570 by one Bud, 
preserved in a single manuscnpt, and an Arabic rendering, 
made about a d. 750, by Abdallah ibn al Muqaffa* under 
the style Kalllah wa DimnaJu From this rendering are 

* Not Rudrata, as stated by Hertel, Das Pancaianira, p 72, and 
repeatedly later Rudra is ated by Hemacandra (Han Chand, 
Kahddsa,^ 112) 

* Ed Hatvard Onenial Seizes, -Kn 

* Doubt has recently been cast on the existence of Barzoe, but it os 
clear that there was a Pahlavi version, and that alone is of importance 
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denved the other versions of the West and East In 1251 
an Old Spanish rendering was made, and considerably before 
that date (c. ad. 1100) a rendering m Hebrew by Rabbi 
Joel. This was turned mto Latin by John of Capua, a Jew 
convert to Christianity, between 1263 and 1278, and this 
was printed m 1480, under tlie title of Directommi viicB 
humaim. From it came the German rendermg, Das Inich 
der byspel der alien wyseit, by Anthonius von Pforr, which 
was prmted m that or the followmg year and became very 
popular. From the Latm also was taken the Itahan 
version of A. F. Dom, prmted m two parts at Vemce in 
1552 ; the first of these was rendered by Sir Thomas North, 
and prmted at London m 1570. The most important use 
made of these fables was that of La Fontame, whose second 
edition (1678) of the Fables is largely based as regards the 
new matter added (vu-xi) on the fables of Pilpay, which is 
usually held to be the corrupted form through the Arabic 
of Vidyapati, a complimentary style not origmally a 
proper name. Direct from the Arabic came also the Greek 
version of about 1080, the later Syriac of the tenth or 
eleventh century, and the Persian of Na§rallah m the twelfth 
century, whence comes the much better known Anw^ 
Suhaili dated 1494. 
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LYRIC AND GNOMIC VERSE 

Kalidasa’s work evoked many lyrics, but nothmg ever 
emerged to nval successfully the Meghaduia Tradition of 
no value, that of the nine gems of Vikramaditya’s Court, 
would make contemporary with him the author of the 
Ghaiaka-t pai a, potsherd, which bears its author’s name, 
and is marked by the use of Yamakas, of which it boasts. 
It IS probable that it owes its fame and preservation not to 
its small intrinsic merit, but to the fact that its author was 
a pioneer m the useless art of constructing a poem with 
these repetitions of sounds. To Kahdasa himself is attn- 
buted the ngdratilaka^ which m twenty-three stanzas, 
one more than the Gfia{akai para, works out effectively 
some quamt analogies of love. A maiden is a hunter, her 
bow the bow he bends, her glances his arrows, and the 
heart the deer he slays. A maiden again has a heart of 
stone, though her features and her limbs are tender as 
flowers Doubtless the ascnption is without value, and 
emphabcaUy may this be said of the wretched taste, which 
attributes to him so artificial and worthless a poem as the 
Rdksasakdvya, whose one merit is that it gives commenta- 
tors an opportumty of showmg their erudition 

Probably contemporaneous with, or a little earlier than, 
Kalidasa were those poets whose work went to constitute 
the collection of some 700 stanzas passing under the name 
of Hala or Satavahana,” who is known to Bana m the 
Har^acariia. Wntten m artificial and carefully studied 

* Regarded as gentune by Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, p 156, n 81 

* Ed andtrs.A Weber, Leipzig, 1881 , ed Kcivyamdld,l^o 21 A 
later anthology is the Vajjalagga o£ Jayavallabha, before a d 1300 , J 
Laber, UeberdasVajjdlaggavi{}3fl^t it is being ed inthejffz^/ Ind 
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language, the Mahara§tri Praknt, and metre, they show, 
nonetheless, a measure of naturalness which is doubtless 
the reflex of the matter of fact spirit of the Maratha 
people. Among much that is sensual or hcentious, trivial 
or hackneyed, we find many effective expressions of the 
sentiment of love . 

Short, say they, are the nights m summer , but, ah ' they are long 
for me, far from my beloved For half the year the days grow longer, 
for the other half the nights How different the year of separation ' 
Then the days and the mghts grow equally long 

The true accent ot the tenderness of a lovmg maiden is 
revealed m 

Well do I know that he has wronged me, that his word is false 
Yet, when he begs my pardon, it is I who feel at fault 

Sly humour is not wanting. Yasoda may say that Kr§na 
IS but a child, but the maidens of the village srmie involun- 
tarily as they look at the alleged infant. Pretty is the 
picture of the angry and offended wife at whose feet the 
false husband falls m pemtence The pathetic effect is 
rumed by their little boy, who seizes the opportumty to 
climb on papa’s back so tliat the justly mcensed matron can 
only laugh. The thirsty tiaveller feasts his eyes on the 
maiden who draws water for liim, and, to prolong the feast, 
lets the water escape through his fingers, while she, with 
equal desire, lessens the stream of water which she directs 
mto his hands The beauty of the garland-maker’s arms, 
as she plys her trade, attracts the lover who has no mtention 
of purchasmg her wares The maiden, who guards the 
field of nee, is so fair that she has no rest from the passers- 
by, who insist on asking her the way, however weU they 
know it. The moon is a white flammgo sailmg m silver 
beauty upon the pure lake of the heaven at night, and the 
stars that ghtter are the lotuses of the lake ‘Though my 
gaze go to the furthest bound,’ a lover says, ‘yet dost thou 
stand before me , the heaven and the beauty of the stars 
are a picture of thee.’ Here and there a more dubious note 
IS struck . ‘The mght is very dark ; my husband is from 
home , the house is empty , pray come to giiard me from 
robbers.’ 
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So interesting a collection naturally found at last an 
imitator in Sanskrit. One of the Court poets of Lak-^mana- 
sena of Bengal in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
Govaidhana, owes to it the inspiration for his A-iyasapta- 
iati^ m which he essays the difficult task of composing 
himself, m lieu of merely collectmg, seven hundred stanzas, 
prevailingly erotic, without inner connection, and arranged 
merely by the artificial device of alphabetical order. The work 
falls mto sections, named Vrajyas, as m Sadharanadeva’s 
recension of the Sapiaiaiaka of Hala and m Jayavallabha’s 
Vajjalagga , the first contains seventy-three stanzas begin- 
nmg with the letter a, not in strict alphabetical order, and 
the last has three begmmng m ks The influence of the 
late doctrme, which makes suggestion the vital element m 
poetry, is strongly present; often an erotic sense is m- 
directly expressed, as m the Anyokiimukialaid of Sambhu 
(c. AD. 1100), or the Anyokiisaiaka of Viresvara of un- 
known date. In poetic value the work is mdubitably in- 
ferior to Hala’s, despite the superior beauty of Sanskrit as 
a language. 

In Sanskrit the highest distinction, as the poet who can 
depict the various phases of love, desure and attainment, 
estrangement and reconcibation, joy and sorrow, must be 
awarded to Amaru or Amaruka," whose name is as strange 
as his date is doubtful. He figures as one of the gems of the 
Court of Vikramaditya,but it is impossible to suppose that 
he was really a contemporary of Kalidasa. We defimtely 
know that he dates before Anandavardhana, and that he 
cannot be later, therefore, than about A.D. 800. The 
suggestion that his verses serve the prosaic, if useful, 
purpose of illustrating types of heroines, as m the case of 
Rudra Bhafta’s ^tiigdraiilaka^ may safely be discarded. 
The aim to be attamed is the production m the reader of some 
defimte phase of emotion, and this is to be achieved by a 
solitary stanz^ a task of no small difficulty. It is very pos- 
sible that the Sataka from the first contamed work collected, 

* Ed Kavyamala, No 1 For the date cf Ind Ant , li, 145 ff , and 
Chintabaran Chakravarti, Indian Htsioincal Quartet ly, lu, 186 ff 

® ^ Simon, AinaruSataka in semen Recenswnen dareestelU (1893) 

= Ed Pischel. Kiel, 1886 
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not written, by the author, but of this clear proof is diffi- 
cult, and the exact extent of the collection is obscured by 
the vanations of recension. But the skill of the poet or 
poets IS indubitable; thus of the newly-wedded wife we 
have a graceful and lively picture 

When her husband touches her garment, she bends her head in 
shyness , when he seeks a long embrace, unnoticed she moves away 
her limbs, when her eye falls on her laughmg fnends she cannot 
address them , at the first jest her heart is overwhelmed with bashful- 
ness 

At the first wrong done her by her husband the young wife cannot, 
without her fnend’s aid, think of a witty rebuke to address to him, nor 
show her emotion by the movement of her hmbs , wildly her eyes roll, 
while her clear tears pour down her pure cheeks and her wavmg hair 
IS tossed m confusion as she weeps 

Seemg their chamber empty, the young wife slowly rose from her 
couch, and gazed long on the face of her husband who feigned sleep , 
then fearlessly she kiSed him until she saw him thrilled by her touch, 
when she bent her head in shame, only to be given a long and lovmg 
kiss as he laughed at her distress 

‘ Why did I not, m my foUy, chng to the neck of my heart’s be- 
loved ? Why, when he kissed me, did I move away my face ? Why 
did I not gaze upon him? Why did I not speak to him?’ Thus 
speaks, m remorse at her coldness when a new-made bnde, the tender 
lady, who now knows the savour of the love that rages withm her 

‘ Why so thin thy hmbs ? Why dost thou tremble ? And why, 
beloved, so pale thy cheek ? ’ When the lord of her life thus quesbons 
her, the slender lady rephes, ‘ It is but my nature,’ as she moves away 
and lets fall elsewhere, with a sigh, the burden of tears which weigh 
down her eyelashes 

Most graceful and true to life is the picture of the angry 
maiden who yet loves dearly 

‘Though my heart burst and Love at his pleasure emaciate my 
frame, yet, my dear fnend, I will have no more of my fickle lover,’ 
thus hotly m her high anger spoke the gazelle-eyed one, but anxiously 
did she gaze on the path by which her beloved would come 

The picture of love normally treats it as fulfilled, or 
assured of fulfilment, it is seldom that a note of despair 
IS struck, though warnings agamst carrying anger or 
hauteur too far are given, and even the final loss of love 
IS faced 

Why, angry one, dost cry and ever brush away with thy finger- 
tips the flood of thy tears ? Thou wilt weep more bitterly still, for 
thy beloved will care no more to soothe thee, weaned of the pnde that 
hath soared too high at the bidding of treacherous fnends 
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* ^ No 1 For the date cf Ind Ant , li, 145 ff , and 

Chnitaharan Chakravarti, Indian Historical Quaidei ly, lu, 186 £E 

' ^ SimoQ, Aviarulataka in seinen Rccenswnen dai gekelU (1893) 

" Ed Pischel, Kiel, 1886 
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not written, by tbe author, but of this clear proof is diffi- 
cult, and the exact extent of the collection is obscured by 
the variations of recension But the skill of tlie poet or 
poets IS indubitable; thus of the newly-wedded wife we 
have a graceful and lively picture 

When her husband touches her garment, she bends her head in 
shyness , when he seeks a long em&ace, unnoticed she moves away 
her hmbs, when her eye falls on her laughing fnends she cannot 
address them , at the first jest her heart is overwhelmed with bashful- 
ness 

At the first wrong done her by her husband the young wife cannot, 
without her fnend’s aid, think of a witty rebuke to address to him, nor 
show her emotion by the movement of her hmbs , wildly her eyes roll, 
while her clear tears pour down her pure cheeks and her waving hair 
is tossed m confusion as she weeps 

Seeing their chamber empty, the young wife slowly rose from her 
couch, and gazed long on the face of her husband who feigned sleep , 
then fearlessly she kissed him until she saw him thrilled by her touch, 
when she bent her bead m shame, only to be given a long and loving 
kiss as he laughed at her distress 

‘ Why did I not, in my folly, chng to the neck of my heart’s be- 
loved ? Why, when he l^ed me, did I move away my face ? Why 
did I not gaze upon him? Why did I not speak to him?’ Thus 
speaks, m remorse at her coldness when a new-made bnde, the tender 
lady, who now knows the savour of the love that rages mthin her 

‘Why so thm thy hmbs? Why dost thou tremble? And why, 
beloved, so pale thy cheek ? ’ When the lord of her hfe thus questions 
her, the slender lady rephes, ‘ It is but my nature,’ as she moves away 
and lets fall elsewhere, with a sigh, the burden of tears which weigh 
down her eyelashes 

Most graceful and true to life is the picture of the angry 
maiden who yet loves dearly . 

‘ Though my heart burst and Love at his pleasure emaciate my 
frame, yet, my dear fnend, I will have no more of my fickle lover,’ 
thus hotly in her high anger spoke the gazelle-eyed one, but anxiously 
did she gaze on the path by which her &loved would come. 

The picture of love normally treats it as fulfilled, or 
assured of fulfilment , it is seldom that a note of despair 
IS struck, though wammgs against carrying anger or 
hauteur too far are given, and even the final loss of love 
IS faced 

Why, angry one, dost cry and e\ er brush away with thy finger- 
tips the flood of thy tears ? Thou wilt weep more bitterly shll, for 
thy beloved will care no more to soothe thee, wearied of the pnde that 
bath soared too high at the bidding of treacherous fnends 
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The bond of love is broken, departed the honour of his affec- 
tion, lost his fncndship, and my loved one goeth before me as a 
stranger , when I see this and think of the days that are over, I 
know not, dear fnend, why my heart doth not break in a hundred 
pieces 

Normally, however, there is no more than the grief 
of temporary partmg ; the Indian poet does not describe 
the bitterness of love lost on one who does not return 
it, or on one whom fate takes irrevocably away. But 
he excels in pictures of the sorrows of temporary separa- 
tion of husband and wife, when the former as often must 
go on journey. Sometimes the tears of the wife forbid 
departure at all, but if he must go, then her feelmgs 
are forcibly described . 

The wife of the traveller gazes on the way by which her husband 
must come, so far as the eye can reach, until, as mght falls, 
and darkness comes on, confusing the paths, discouraged and sorrow- 
ful, she takes one step to return to her home, but swiftly turns 
again her head to gaze, lest even at that very moment he may 
have come back 

Wider m their range and even more famous aie the 
three Saiakas, which treat of love (// 7Lgai a), of resignation 
{vazragya), and of conduct or policy There is 

no adequate ground to doubt that the centuries were 
collected by the author of the Vdkyapadvya, whose death 
took place, accordmg to the Chinese pilgrim, I-Tsmg, 
about A.D. 650, and whose Buddhist associations are 
attested independently by Indian evidence.^ The Vdkya- 
padiyar contains a good deal that is mterestmg on the 
philosophy of speech, and there is nothing m it m- 
consistent with the taste that would gather the centuries 
or compose part of the verses. Bhartrhari, I-Tsmg tells 
us, was one of those who took and broke lightly, as the lax 
rules of Buddhism permit, monastic vows, wavenng no less 
than seven tunes between the comparative charms of the 
monastery and the world, though this may be no more 
than an early legend, based on the striking contrast of his 


J* Pathak, J B R A S f xviu, 341-49. The patakas are ed Bombay, 
1905 , trs B H Wortham, London, 1886 
* Ed Benares, 1884-1907 
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century of love and his century of resignation. The love 
stanzas contain much that is affectmg and beautiful, mclud- 
mg the image of the love god as a fisher who casts women 
as his bait on the ocean of the world, catches men attracted 
by the lure of red lips, and bakes them on the fire of love. 
Or the god is conceived as the robber who dwells m the 
diead forest of womens beauty, m which the unwary is 
forbidden to set foot. Love is all-conquering, subduing 
even the learned who affect to scorn his sway , the world 
IS dark without the light of the eyes of the "teloved. But 
agam, love is for youth ; m old age wisdom rejects it and 
turns to resignation. This sentiment is expressed with 
force and beauty m many forms , pleasure is vain, notlung 
IS real, self-sacnfice alone counts 

The things of sense will leave us early or late, however long they 
may remain with us, and, smce we must part from them, why not let 
them go with good-will? When it is they that flee us, they leave 
unspeakable sorrow behind , but, when we lay them aside, we gam 
mternal peace and bhss meffable 

Those that brought us up are long departed , those that grew old 
along with us are no more than a memory We that remain are 
threatened at every moment by the same fate, broken like the trees on 
a sandbank. 

To man is allotted a span of a hundred years , half of that passes 
m sleep , of the other half one half is spent in chfldbood and old age , 
the rest is passed m service with illness, separation , and pam as com- 
pamons How can mortals find joy in life that is like the bubbles on 
the waves of the sea ? 

The same sentiments are re-echoed m the powerful 
Moliamtidgara, attributed, with many other hymns of no 
mean merit, to Sankara, though doubtless without warrant, 
and m the ^dtittiaiaka of the poet Silhana the latter is 
doubtless inferior m poetic power to Bhartrhari, his tone is 
more sombre, but he shows also deeper feelmg than his 
predecessor, and his Buddhist mspiration is more pro- 
nounced . 

A low fellow insults me, I shut myself up in the refuge of my 
patience, and happmess is mme for the moment But now sorrow 

^ Ed K Schonfeld, Leipzig, 1910 , cf Keith, JJl A S , 1911, pp 
257 ff That Bilhana is the author may safely be negatived on ground 
of style The author is a Vaisnava, and this fact explains some of his 
vanations from Bhartrhan, 
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comes instead at the thought that I have caused that poor wretch to 
commit so grave a sm. 

Nothmg here below, nothing elsewhere , wherever I go, nothing 
on every side , understood anght the whole umverse is nothmg , 
outside the self-consciousness of the individual there is nothmg at all 

Perhaps older contemporanes of Bhartrhan were Mayura, 
father-m-law of Bapa and author of a Sfa ya^ataka^ a 
hundred stanzas m praise of the sun, which is a work of no 
inconsiderable merit, and Matanga Divakara, of whom 
some stanzas are preserved. Of purely erotic type is the 
Caurapancaiika^ which is almost certainly" by Bilhana, 
author of the Vik} amankadevacariia. There is, of course, 
no truth in the picturesque tradition which alleges that the 
poet contracted a secret umon with a kmg’s daughter, was 
captured and condemned to die, but won the heart of the 
sovereign by the touching verses, uttered as he was led to 
execution, m which he recalls the joys of the love that had 
been. It is highly probable that there is no personal 
expenence at all in the Imes, whose warmth of feeling 
undoubtedly degenerates mto licence. 

Of infinitely greater importance is the Giiagovindc^ of 
Jayadeva, one of the Court poets of Lak§manasena of 
Bengal {c. a.d. 1180-1200), a contemporary of Govardhana, 
Dhoyi Srutadhara Kaviraja,^ Parana, and Umapatidhara, 
who with him make up the five 3 ewels m whose possession 
the Court of his patron vied with the nine of Vikramaditya, 
though with better histoncal warrant. The piece 
been called a lyric drama, but, though it is doubtless 
ba^ed on the popular Krsna festival celebrated in the 
Yatras of Bengal,^ it has no dramatic qualities proper; the 


2 E(3 and trs , G P Qnackenbos, New York, 1917, along with 
Bana’s CundlS aiafui, a praise of Durga 

* Biihler, Kaivilj RepoH, p 48 f It is known to Bhoja’s 
^Vngaraprakaia, which must be almost contemporary, if the text is 
not interpolated 

® ^ Bombay, 1899, Pischel, Die Hofdichter des Lak^ntanasena, 
PP , trs Arnold, Indian Poetry (London, 1890), but much more 
effectively by Ruckert, Abhandlungen filr die Knnde des Morgen- 
landes, i 

* His PavanadTiia is ed Chmtaharan Chakravarti, Calcutta, 1926 
Cf Keith, Sanskrit Diama, p 40 
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songs, which are its essence, are not intended to be taken as 
statement and answer. It is idle to seek for the divisions 
of action appropriate to the true drama, instead the poet 
divides his work mto twelve cantos, and twenty-four 
sections, composed m varied metres to be sung m sets of 
eight stanzas to diSerent tunes The songs are placed m 
the mouths of iCysna, his beloved Radha, and a fnend of 
the latter, they are mtroduced by verses setting out the 
situation which gives them birth, and they are followed 
by prayers addressed to Kr§na. This is something very 
diffeient from the popular Yatra; it is the creation of great 
poetic talent, which well deserves the honour paid to it by 
the use of the poem at festivals m honour of Krsna, where 
the parts are sung to music. It has been suggested that 
the presence of end and middle rime, as well as the 
Yamakas common to Sanskrit poetry, is a proof of ongma- 
tion from an Apabhramsa version, but it would be wrong to 
imagme that the poem had any popular model. It is instead 
a most elaborate and in its way perfect work of art, and it 
owes this result largely to the remarkable beauty of the 
Sanskrit language, with which Apabhiamsa cannot compare. 
Jayadeva is a master of form and diction, and above all he 
IS not merely of remarkable skill m metre, but he is able to 
blend sound to emotion m a manner that renders any 
effort to represent his work in translation utterly inadequate 
The theme is simple and popular, the estrangement of 
Kr^na from his well-beloved Radha, while he sports 
memly with other maidens m the dance, Radha’s longmg 
for him, his gradual return to her; and finally the joy 
of them reumon. Every emotion of Indian love is touch- 
ed upon — longing, jealousy, hope, disappointment, anger, 
reconciliation and fruition, the beauty of nature is 
blended with human love, Jayadeva smgs of the spring 
moonlight which pierces the shadows of the groves, of 
incense-bearmg wmds, and of the song of the birds m 
praise of the ommpotence of the god of love, he depicts 
the perfection of Indian beauty and transforms mto poetry 
all the arts of love which the Kama§asi-)a lays down 
There is nothmg, we must admit, of the divine m Krsna save 
an occasional reminder that he is the almighty one who 
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removes the sorrows of the world, and it is an idle fancy which 
sees in the sports of the god with the maidens the entry of the 
soul into the confusion and incoherence of the manifold, 
whence he emerges to the love of Radha, the bliss of 
the absolute unity. To Jayadeva the myth of Krsna is a 
living reality, accepted by the popular belief, perhaps by 
himself also, and the love of the god for Radha and his 
temporary infidelity is but the reflex of the love of man. 
If the love of Krsna and Radha in the popular legend has 
a deeper meaning, it equally has it for Jayadeva, but m no 
higher degree , m Kalidasa and in Jayadeva alike, the first 
great classical Brahmamcal wnter and the last poet of 
high accomphshment, we have no effort to present the 
deeper issues of life and being to our gaze. 

Jayadeva’s style is worthy of high praise; now m a 
rapid flow of short words, now in the more measured 
movement of long and skilfully constructed compounds, 
the poem brings home m a senes of bnlhant pictures the 
emotions it seeks at once to describe, and to arouse as 
sentiments m the hearts of its readers or hearers. Of 
stnking effect is the use of the refrain in the songs, which 
thus are kmt together mto effective wholes, m place of 
falling apart mto a series of distmct thoughts ; 

Softly sounds bis flute, moved by his breath, and sends thee loving 
greeting , gladly would he praise the dust, borne by the wind, that 
touches thy body In the cool stream, amidst the forest glade, 
crowned with woodland flowers he dwells 

When a bird moves or a leaf rustles, he deems he hears thy coming, 
makes ready thy couch, and with timid eye watches the path for 
thine advent In the cool stream, amidst the forest glade, crowned 
with woodland flowers he dwells 

Radha, however, cannot seek Krsna out m his abode , 
her strength fails, and her friend must go to urge the lover 
to seek her in her leafy bower . 

Wherever she gazes she sees but thee, with the honey on thy lips 
O Han, O saviour , Radha hes there in her bower. 

She raises herself to seek thee, but sinks back agam, a few steps 
taken O Han, O saviour , Radha hes there m her bower 

Flowers and leaves she weaves into chains , longing for thee, she 
^es but on the memory of thee O Han, O saviour , Radha lies there 
in her bower 

‘ Why speeds not Hari to the place we appomted ? ’ ever she asks 
her fnend O Han, O saviour ; Radha lies there m her bower 
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Often she grasps and kisses the shadow, cloud-shaped, deeming it 
Han come to her O Hard, O saviour , Radha lies there in her bower 

The end is attainment of the satisfaction of passionate 
love, akm to that ardour m which the Tantras see the 
consummation of the effort to umte oneself with the divme, 
hut clothed here m the beauties of Sanskrit poetry ; 

Press close to my breast m warm embrace the cup of thy bosom 
through which sweeps the torrent of thy passion , still thus the fire of 
thy heart Just for a moment come to him that seeks thee, come to 
the god, O Radha 

Let me dnnk the nectar of thy hps , awake me from death unto 
life, thy slave whom the sorrows of separation have pierced with 
flames of remorse Just for a moment come to him that seeks thee, 
come to the god, O Radha. 

Jayadeva praises himself for his elegance of composition, 
and for the sentiment expressed by, as well as the beauty 
and music of, his diction, and for once the praise he 
arrogates is fuUy due. The numerous commentaries and 
imitations attest his deserved fame, ivithout knowing 
more of his models we cannot be assured what measure of 
ongmahty to ascribe to him m his choice of form, but we 
may justly suspect that he practically created the genre 
Almost all else that we have of him is a tiny Hmdl eulogy 
of Han Govmd, which is preserved in the Adi Granili of 
the Sikhs. 

The gnomic spint flows over mto the Sansknt lyric, but 
it finds also its expression m many other aspects of 
Sansknt literature, such stanzas appear already in the 
Vedic literature, as m the story of Sunahsepa m the 
Aiiareya Bidhmatia^ where they are quoted m the midst 
of prose as normal later, they abound m the law-books 
and, of course, m the epic, the repository of all Bralima- 
nical lore, and the beast fable is full of these saw's 
which sound quamtly m the mouth of the tigers, apes, 
venerable birds, and even treacherous cats and foolish asses. 
An early collection, ivhich exists m many different forms, 
IS the Cdiiakya Nltiidsii maxims passed off as the out- 
pourings of heart of the great mmister of Candragupta, to 

^ See O Kressler, Siimmen tndisc/icr Lcbensllngheit (Leipzig, 
1907) 
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whom also has been attnbuted, doubtless with equal 
mexactitude, the AriliaSastra^ to the sad confusion of Indian 
literary and philosophical chronology. The verses are rather 
tediously flat, like all proverbial philosophy from Semomdes 
to Martm Tupper; one isolated and rare verse would be 
mterestmg, if we could believe that it was aimed at Greeks, 
and not, as most probable, the Muhammadans , its faulty 
construction is agamst an early date. ‘The thousands of 
Cand^as and the sages who see the truth are agreed re- 
garding the Yavana alone, there is none lower than the 
Yavana.’ 

Much higher is the value of the Niitiaiaka of Bhartrhan, 
though here agam a gentlemanly good sense and prudence, 
shghtly remmiscent of Horace, are the chief charactenstics 
of the saws invented or collected by the amiable if incon- 
stant author . 

It IS easy to satisfy one who is ignorant, even easier to satisfy a 
connoisseur , but not the creator hunself can please the man who has 
]ust a morsel of knowledge 

To hell with caste, and even lower still, let aU the virtues go , let con- 
duct fall from the mountain top, let high birth be burned with the lire , 
heroism is an enemy, let the thunderbolt smite it down But let 
wealth be ours, wealth without which all these things are but as a 
blade of grass 

Those are noble creatures'who forget themselves to think of others , 
the commonalty do good only in so far as is possible iinthont loss to 
self , those are demons who do injury that they may reap profit there- 
from , but what can we call those who do evil without any motive ? 

Apply what test you will to a man of courage, his constancy ivill 
never be false to itself Turn over the fire , nonetheless the flame ^vill 
mount upwards 

There is much good sense in the ^ambhallmaia^ of 
Damodaragupta, who lived under Jayapida of Kashmir 
(a.d. 779-813), though the work itself, a manual for 
courtesans, is largely of questionable content and value. 
Nevertheless we learn : 

Those who do not know the dress, manners, and language of other 
countnes and do not pay their respects to learned men are oxen 
without horns 

That men chng to base women is the fruit of ancient deeds of e\al, 
but women of noble family are the source of happiness for mortals, 
true companions m joy and sorrow 


^ Or A' ni(anl77iaia , ed KaTryavtala, m, 32 £E 
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In the eleventh century we have siroilar tyiies of com- 
position m the Samayamdi^ kdj Cdnicmyd and Kaldmlasa 
of the polymath Ksemendra, whose ability is much more 
effectively displayed thus than m his more ambitious efforts 
at condensmg the epics or even the hatkaihd. 

Of far greater importance, however, are treatises giving 
senes of extracts, arranged more or less effectively under 
subject headmgs.^ One of these, certainly, by reason of 
the paleeography of the manuscnpt, not later than ajd. 1200, 
IS the Kavlndi avacanasavmccaya , a second, of A.d 1205,“ 
the SadukiikM liamria of Sridharadasa, son of Vatudasa, 
a thud, of the fourteenth century, the ^dingadhara- 
paddJiaH^ of Samgadhara, and a fourth, the Subhd^idvah^ 
(fifteenth century) of VaUabhadeva, contains selections from 
about 350 poets, as agamst 264 m the ^drngadlmrapaddhati 
and 446 m the Sadukhkartiampia^ which draws especially 
on works from Bengal The number of anthologies knowm 
is very great, showing the populanty of these excerpts. 
The value of the attnbutions of stanzas is probably not 
very high, there are constant vanations from anthology 
to anthology, and m many cases we can prove errors from 
the texts we have. The vagueness and maccuracy are 
only what must be expected, when it is remembered how 
difficult It must have been effectively to assign verses to 
their ongmal authors and how easily tradition was corrupted 
in tlie handmg down of the ongmal authorities. 

The verses thus preserved are often of high ment, 
revealmg to us also the work of authors otherwise but 
names , to them must be added the citation of many other 
verses m the works on poetics, whose authors m some cases, 
as with Bhamaha and Udbhata, mvent their ov n examples, 
in others, as m the Sarasvaiikanihdbharana and ^-pigdra- 
prakdia of Bhoja and K§emendra’s Kavikanthdbhm ana 
and Avciiyavicdracat cd^ cite other authors. To Panim,° a 

* For a list see Thomas, Kavindi avacanasavmccaya, pp 10 ff 

= For the date see Indtan Historical Quaitcily, lu, 188 Ed 
Bibl Ind , 1912 ff 

* Ed Bombay Sanskrit Series, No 37 

•• Ed Bombay Sanskrit Sdries, No 31 

" See Peterson, Siiblia^itavah, pp 54-58, JR AS, 1891, pp 
311-36 , Bhandarlvor, JJdM A S , xvi, 344 
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poet whose grammatical lapses forbid identification with 
the sage who enunciated the rules of Sanskrit grammar, 
are attributed some pretty verses : 

So dose hath the moon, flushed with passion, embraced the face 
of night, her rolling stars, that in her love she hath not noted that her 
manfle of darkness hath slipped down to her feet 

He whase glory none may scorn hath reached his setting, as if to 
proclaim to the man who hath put far from hun the fear of death, 
'All that hath arisen must pass away, even as I now/ 

To this Panim we learn were attnbuted the Pdialavijaya 
and the Jdmbavaiimjaya, and from the verses preserved 
he must have been no mean poet 

Many notes are struck m these great storehouses, among 
whose contents are to be found some of the finest lines of 
Sansknt literature ; a few must suffice to indicate the varied 
style and manner of this mimature pamting of the poets . 

Whenever a man rises he should ask himself what good he shall do 
this day, for the sun must soon be gone, bearmg vnth it a part of his 
life 

Poets alone, and not the common herd, are moved by the sweet 
notes of poetry , it is the sea that the rays of the moon stir to motion, 
not the water in wells. 

O well beloved, remember me — ^No , I will not remember thee — • 
But remembrance is the duty of the heart — But I have no heart left, 
for thou hast stolen it from me. 

'Though I have not long sensed thee, thou wilt not assuredly, O 
Lord, refuse to save me Doth not the ambrosia even at the first 
draught grant dehverance from old age and death ? 

When I see thee not, I long for the sight of thee , when I see thee, 
I fear the separation that must come ; neither by seeing thee nor by 
seemg thee not, can happiness be mine. 

Blow, O wind, from where my love dwelleth , hawng touched her, 
touch me also This is much for a lover , through this can he endure 
to live 

O foe of Madhu, I have not thought of thee, I have not praised 
thee, I have not glorified thee, nor have I held discourse of thee , nay, 
not even a blade of grass have I offered m faith to thee , yet do thou 
have pity on me, that have come to thee for thy protection 

The suggestiveness beloved of the theonsts is expressed 
admirably in the simple stanza, which indicates that the 
departure of her lover means death to the maiden . 

Go if thou must, beloved , happy be thy journey, and may I be 
bom again there whither thou hast gone 
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An elaborate and not very intelligible jm d'espnt of this 
sort IS the Vakrokhpanca4ika of the Kashmirian Ratna- 
kara, author of the Haramjaya, m which Siva and Parvati 
exchange subtle speeches, m the same manner as in the 
curious openmg stanza of the Mudrdrdk^asa of Visakha- 
datta. 

The religious lync^ has its reflex m the anthologies, and is 
largely represented by poems, mainly short, of normally un- 
certain date and authorship, of which thousands are known to 
exist, and many have been published m such collections as 
the B2"Jiatstoira7 atndkat a. The MaJmmiahstava of Pu^pa- 
daiita is moderately early if its author is identical with the 
Pu$padanta cited m Jayanta s Nydyamanjan , a hymn to 
Siva, it has won the dubious honour of being treated as if 
it could serve at the same time as a praise of Vi^pu. Some 
of the poems fathered on Sankara are of distinct merit and 
display true religious fervour, and among these anonymous 
lyrics are to be found many felicitous and beautiful thoughts 
and expressions, metre and nme not rarely combme to 
produce artistic and attractive blending of sound and sense 
In a tiny octad on a bee there comes as conclusion a 
brilliant illustration of the vamty of hope and endeavour m 
face of destiny : 

The night will pass, the sun will nse, the lotuses will laugh , while 
thus the bee dreamed in the calyx, the lotus flower, alas, was crushed 
by an elephant 

There is, mdeed, no end to the richness of Sanskrit litera- 
ture m stanzas which express with effective brevity the 
facts of human life and illummate them by carefully chosen 
similes, the Hiiopadeia is no more than a schoolbook, 
but its author has had the taste to adapt from the great 
epic two stanzas, each m its way a perfect expression of a 
pregnant idea . 

Even as log and log meet for a moment on the mighty ocean, and 
meetmg part again, so are the umons of mortals 

As the streams of the rivers go on, nor ever return, so day and 
mght b^ ever away the hfe of mortals 


* See Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, Indian Histoi ical Quariei ly, i, 
340-60 
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On this note it is fitting to end, for it is characteristic of 
Sanskrit poetry. Life we are permitted to enjoy, we may 
drink deep of the pleasures of love, but we must not seek 
to fight against the overmastering power of fate. Had, 
indeed, fate been outside of us, had it been an alien power, 
the Indian might have seen that man's duty permitted him 
to defy it m pursuit of his own ideals, but fate is nothing 
else than the destiny which has been decreed for one by 
the deeds of past lives through time without beginning. 
To stave against destmy is thus meamngless, and Sanskrit 
poetry loses thus the possibility of the beauty which is 
impliat in the tragedy of the struggle of man’s spint 
against powers, which avail to destroy him but not to 
depnve him of his constancy. As the Indian drama knows 
no true tragedy, so Indian poetry lacks any sudi motive, 
and it lacks also the charm which may be won from a 
poet’s endeavour to interpret nature and human life m the 
light which appears only to the eyes of the visionary. 
The possibility of the noblest poetry was thus forbidden, 
but we may justly recogmse that there remamed open a 
field in which much could be accomplished of umversal 
appeal and abiding worth, and that m its richness and 
beauty of form and sound Sansknt presented a medium 
worthy of the highest flights to which any poet could soar. 



X 


THEORIES OF POETRY 

On the history of the theory of poetics we have, as 
usual in all matters historical m India, no accurate 
mformation A very late source names Kasyapa and 
Vararuci among the pioneers of the study, Kasyapa is 
a mere name, but, as we have seen, Vararuci is credited 
with a Kavya m the Maltablia^ya and many verses are 
extant m the anthologies under that name, but hardly 
applicable, we may suspect, to this work. We are thus 
without any knowledge of the begi n nings of the doctrine ; 
the oldest text which deals with the question, the Bharatiya 
NdtyaJdstra, is of uncertain date, but probably somewhat 
anterior to Bhasa and Kalidasa, and the text shows many 
signs of confusion, re-duphcation, and interpolation Further, 
it IS not concerned with a general theory of poetics, but 
with the drama. Thanks, however, to this connection, it 
contams a vital element, winch, though neglected for a time, 
was to come forward decisively later the doctrine of 
sentiment.^ In essence the principle distmguishes between 
the emotions ascnbed to the hero and other characters in 
the play, and the sentiment {rasa) which the seeing of the 
play evokes in the mmd of the spectator. There are eight 
dominant or abiding feelings or emotions {sihdyi-bhdva) 
love, laughter, sorrow, anger, energy, fear, repugnance, 
and astonishment, they are contrasted in their abiding 
character with the transient emotions {vyabhuan-bhava) 
which are subordinate to them. The emotions are 
excited by factors {vtbhdva), which later defimtion dis- 
tinguishes as objects of {dlamba?ia), and matters which 

\jvaAena.n, Betti dge zuj albndtschcn Rasalcitre , Regnaud, 
La RJictoi iquc Sanshrtte , H Jacobi, ZJ) M G., Ivi, 392 ff , Keith, 
Saiiskrti Drama, pp 314 £E 
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enflame {nddlpana), the emotion; thus m the case of 
love the beloved and the spring fulfil these two functions. 
They manifest themselves m a large variety of ways 
{amiblidva), a separate class being made of those external 
manifestations of emotion, such as f amting, which immedi- 
ately present the working of emotion m a sensitive heart 
{sdiivika). The sentiment is the condition produced in the 
spectator, and is a single feeling, which is distmguished 
according to the nature of the emotion by which it is 
excited mto eight classes, but is essentially one, a fact which, 
of course, entirely differentiates it from an emotion projier. 
Moreover, it is essentially pleasant, while only some emo- 
tions are of this character. Thus the sentiment of fear is 
a condition of py ; the emotion is the reverse ; the one is 
an ideal condition, the other real. The eight sentiments 
are that of love {Sfngdra)^ the comic {Jiasya), pathos 
{kam7ia),\ioxTOV {7 aicdt a), heroism {vlra)^ier\x (bhaymaka), 
disgust (bibliaisa), and wonder {adbimia) , the sentiment of 
resignation {imiia) is only accepted by later writers, while 
some added friendship, religious devotion, and faith, though 
these were rejected for no better ground than their omission 
from the Ndiyaidsira, The sentiment was produced m 
some manner through the emotion by the operation of the 
factors and consequences, but the delicate pomt of the 
mode of production was left undetermined by the Ndiya- 
iasira. To sentiment other resources of poetry are 
subordinate m the Ndiyaidsli'a^ which mentions ten quahties 
(g7i7ia) of style, ten defects {dosa), and explains and 
illustrates the four figures, metaphor {rupakct)^ simile 
{upa77td), the employment of a single predicate for more 
subjects than one and allied usages {dipaka), and alliteration 
or repetition of syllables {ya 7 nakd). 

Our ^rliest authorities on poetry generally are Dandm 
and Bhamaha,* over whose relative priority an unsettled 
controversy is yet in process. The essential fact is that 
both evidently dealt with theories current m their 
time, but that it is impossible to prove defimtely that 

^ His work IS ed K P Tnvedf, App VIII to his ed. of Praiapa- 
ritdrayasobhusana, Bombay, 1909 
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either borrowed from or attacked the other, smce m 
the case of both we may assume that the criticism is 
addressed against some earher exponent of the view dis- 
approved. In the case of Bhamaha we know he had a 
precessor m Medhavm, and, therefore, it is quite impossible 
to prove that Dandm used Bhamaha ; it is very important 
to note that he never alludes to one of the verses actually 
composed by Bhamaha himself to illustrate his rules. On 
the other hand, Bhamaha combats views which Dandm 
has, and there is some external evidence against an early 
date for him He is, m fact, certainly later than the Nyaya 
philosopher Uddyotakara, and it is impossible to deny 
that he ates the Nyasa of Jinendrabuddhi, which may be 
dated about ad 700. The earliest person to whom he is 
known is Udbhata, who commented on him under Jayapida 
of Kashmir (a.d. 779-813). Dapdin cannot safely be 
placed so late, the view that he knew the Vakyapadiya^ 
of Bhartrhan is unproven, for we have no evidence that 
the doctnne common to both is one mvented by Bhartr- 
han, and his political references smt better a period when 
the empire of the Guptas had fallen and had not been 
replaced by that of Har§a. Dandm therefore may still 
probably rank as the first of poetic v^Titers extant; the 
treatment of figures m the Bliaih-kdvya, which is m many 
regards similar to that of Bhamaha, is of uncertam date, 
and very possibly not earher than about a d. 641. 

i^At any rate, the Kavyddar^cT of Dandm shows us a 
v^ simple stage of development of the conception of 
poetry. The body of poetry is a word-sequence with 
the sense to be expressed as the determinant, and three 
forms of poetry are recogmsed — verse, prose or mixed — 
as m the drama and the Campu. The highest form of 
the verse composition is the Sargabandha or Mahakavya , 
It should begm with a benediction or salutation or state- 
ment of the subject matter, its topic should be one 
taken from tradition or othen\use real; the end attamed 
should be one of the four great aims of man— profit, 


^ 111 , 45 (duasions of achon) , Dandm, u, 240 
* Ed and trs S K. Belvaikar, Poona, 1924 
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duty, desire or release; the hero should be clever and 
noble, it should contain as ornaments descriptions of a 
city, the sea, a mountam, the seasons, sunrise, moonnse, 
sport in the garden or the water, drinking scenes, love 
passages, feasts, separation or weddmg of lovers, the birth 
of a son, a council, an embassy, a march, a battle, or 
the victory of the hero; it should not be concise, but 
should mamfest sentiment and feelmgs. The cantos should 
not be too long, the metres should be attractive, with 
a change at the close, and the transition should be neat. 
Such a poem, suitai)ly ornamented with figures, may 
last for an age. All these ments are not essential, if the 
result be still pleasmg, it is especially satisfactory to 
set out the ments of both the hero and his foe and show 
the hero victonous The descnption is admirable as a 
representation of fact. . 

_ Prose poems_,are divided by custom mto two classes, 
AkHyayika and Katha, but Dandm decisively rejects the 
distinction which rests only on externals, the fact that 
m the former the chapters are styled Ucchvasa, m the 
latter Lamba or Lambha^ is negbgible; the other distinc- 
tions are contrary to fact; thus m the Akhyayika not 
only the hero, but another, may narrate, and the distmction 
that the metres Yaktra and Aparavaktra occur in the 
Akhyayika and Arya only m the Katha is mcorrect. 
There is no essential distinction m subject matter between 
these forms of the prose poem. 

Four languages may be used m poetry_, Sansknt, 
Prakrit, Apabhramsa, i e. the speech of the Abhiras and 
others, and a mixture of these; the Sargabandha is m 
Sanskrit, thus ignormg Prakrit Kavyas , but the Katha can 
be m Sansknt or in any dialect, while a imxture is used 
m dramas. 

^ There are many types of style, but only two need be 
distinguished, the Vaidarblia and the Gauda, which are 
generally opposed.^ TKe'~fifst has the ten qualities alluded 

* Denved doubtless from L^bhaka in the Bfhatkatha 

® Vamana accepts the Pancala, which is marked by gentleness 
and sweetn^, and the ^dhtiyadarpana the Lata, intermediate 
between Vaidarbha and Pancala The details are of no mtercst 
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to m the Nafyaiastray which are here described as the breath 
of poetry. They are a somewhat confused set , two of them 
demand perspicuity and clearness {artJiavyakh, prasada)', 
five refer to sound effects, firm structure {Sle^a), sweetness 
{mudhiijya), gentleness {stikwjidrat^, sameness or evenness 
of sounds {saviat^y and strength (o/iw), defined as multitude 
of compounds 'm prose as opposed to verse, elevation 
{iiddratva) m the sense of the expression of some high 
ment, or the use of poetic phrases su^ as a bracelet of gold ; 
grace or beauty {kMth)y and metaphorical expressions 
{saviadhi). The last is said to be the whole of poetry. 
Natural genius, much study, and constant practice are the 
requisites for the highest art, but, if the first be absent, 
much may be done by the other two. These topics are 
followed m Books II and III of the Kdvyddai§a by an 
elaborate discussion of the figures of sense and of sound, 
but there is no attempt to define figures beyond assigmng 
to them the function of beautifymg a poem. The question 
of sentiment seems thus neglected, but this is not wholly 
the case, the quahty of sweetness is described as the 
permanence of sentiment m subject and expression, and 
certam figures are said to convey sentiment. 

Of histoncal mterest is the treatment of the Gauda style 
by Dapdin, for it marks a defimte advance over the Ndiya- 
§dsira, the chief charactenstics assigned to it are the 
use of long compounds even m verse, love of alliteration, 
readiness to admit harsh effects and interminglmgof different 
classes of sounds, etymologising, bombast, and exaggera- 
tion. The doctnne of Dandm is earned out to a more 
complete result m Vamana,^ who doubtless lived under 
JayapTda of Kashmir. Style {rlit) becomes the soul of 
poetry, that is, the element which distinguishes it from 
such a lifeless thmg as a philosophical treatise. Style, agam, 
is diction distinguished by the qualities, and is of tliree 
lands Vaidarbha which has all, Gaudiya which has 
strength and beauty, and Pancala which has sweetness 
and gentleness. The qualities thus are made the causes 

^ His Kdvydlamkdra, with his own comm, is ed Kdvyamdld, 
No IS , trs Itidtan Thought, m and iv 
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of charm {^oblm) m a poem, a function ascnbed by 
Daudin to the figures, and the latter are reduced to the 
function of heightenmg the quahties. A further change of 
importance is the finding of a new place for the expression 
of sentiment in the quahties , it is included under the ele- 
ments of beauty, whereas Dapdin found place forjt under 
sweetness and the figures Preyas, Rasavat, and Urjasvm. 
Agam, Dandm mcludes as a figure Bhavika, which is 
the poetic expression of any idea without the use of meta- 
phoncal terms {‘vakrokit)^ and Vamana sensibly resolves 
this into the appropriate qualities. These he classifies as 
qualities of sound and sense, and in this he is undoubtedly 
pedantic, as he has to make unconvincing distinctions in 
order to have two sets each of ten qualities. An important 
step towards simplification was made in the doctrme of 
styles by Udbhata, when under the name of Vrtti, manners, 
he distinguished the elegant {upa7iagank^y the ordmary 
{grainy^ ^ and the harsh {pariisci)^ the distinctions bemg 
based on the sound effects only, thus ignoring other forms 
of quahties Hence we have m Mammafa^ the adoption of 
a threefold enumeration of qualities based only on sound 
effects as reflectmg conditions of consciousness; all the 
other seven of Vamana’s hst are reduced to these three — 
sweetness, strength, and clearness. Sweetness anses from 
the use of nasals with the unaspirated mutes correspond- 
ing (save m the case of the lingual), r and n with short 
vowels, no eompounds or short compounds; strength 
from the use of Imguals, compounds of the same letter 
or of a letter and its aspirated form, r compounded, / 
and s, and long compounds, clearness is when the mere 
sound suggests the sense The qualities of sense are thus 
ignored. 

Bhamaha supphes us with a different conception of the 
essence of poetry, in that he lays stress on the element of 

^ Probably from Bhatta Nayaka, who makes sweetness correspond 
to a meltmg {driUi), clearness to an extension {vistard), and strength 
to an expansion ipikasd) of the movement of consciousness Three 
qualities only are already accepted by Bhamaha (u, 1-3), which 
suggests posterionty to Dandm. See also SSLhiiyadarpana, viu, 
K&vyaprakdSa, pp. 537 flE. 
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metaphorical or poetic speech {vakiokii), suggesting that 
hyperbole {aizSayokh) hes at the bottom of all poetic ex- 
pression. The distinction of quality and figure is obscured 
m him as m Dandm , he also has the figure Bhavika, which 
IS a really stnkmg presentation of an object through the 
exercise of the imagmation. We have here the pregnant 
idea of a figure as restmg on poetic vision, but the necessity 
of sentiment m a poem is not admitted. Neither Udbhata^ 
nor Pratiharenduraja, who commented on him (a.d. 950), 
made any noteworthy advance on him. 

An important, if not entirely new, doctrine, however, was 
expounded about a.d 820 by the Dhvamkara, whose 120 
Kankas have come down to us with the Aloka of Ananda- 
vardhana, written perhaps forty years later, and the further 
exposition of the philosopher Abhinavagupta (a.d. 1000) 
This doctnne, while not without nvals, by its adoption by 
Mammata attained the premier position m Indian poetics , 
its ongm m close connection with grammatical studies is 
proved by the singular term Dhvani, tone, used to descnbe 
It The grammanans, as opposed to the philosophers in 
general, assumed the existence of an ideal entity, Sphota, 
which was revealed by the uttenng of the sound of a word, 
bringing to the mmd the sense of the term." Similarly, in 
a poem what is expressed brings up something unexpressed, 
and of much greater importance in true poetry, which then 
may be styled Tone. The basis of the doctrme can be 
seen m the doctnne of the meamng of words, winch was 
tlie object both of grammatical and philosophical study. 
The primary meaning of a word was ob\nously to convey 
a direct sense, but also obviously many terms in ordmary 
usage were metaphoncal {lak^amka)^ as in the phrase, ‘The 
tribunal is glad,’ where the people composmg it are meant , 
or ‘A herdsmen’s station on the Ganges,’ which must denote 

^ His apparent reference to sentiment (vi, 17) is explained away bj' 
Sovam, Bhandarkar Comm Vol , p 391 Ed Bombay Sanskrit and 
Pi dkut Scries, 79 

Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, p 163, n 4, Jacobi, 
Z D M G ,\v\, 399 , Liebicb, ZJD M G , Ixxvu, 20S ff , Abegg, Fcst- 
schinft WtndiscJiyp^ 88 ff The text is ed Kdvyamala,'iiio 25,1911 
No certain result as to the authorship has been attained , cf A San- 
karan. Third Or Conference, pp 85 ff 
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on the Ganges’ bank. But such terms have no special 
grace for poetry ; those appeal only which are chosen by 
the genius of the poet for his purpose {pi ayojana)., and, if 
we investigate why phrases are chosen, as when wine is 
called the milk of the aged, we see that the poet thus intends, 
without actually expressing it, to bring to our minds the 
invaluable qualities of milk. The same power of suggestion 
{'vyaiijan^ is possible m the case of words which, without 
being metaphoncal, have double senses, and of whole 
sentences or works. The theory, therefore, holds that the 
power of suggestion or Dhvam is the soul of a poem, and not 
as did Vamana the style. It transferred, it may be said, the 
importance of a poem to the suggested matter or content, 
not to the expressed content, winch is regarded as of 
mferior value to the unexpressed. We must draw a 
distinction between msthetic pleasure and ordinary feelmg. 
/K man feels pleasure in the ordmary sense if one says to 
liim, ‘ I shall give you a valuable gift,’ but that is not tlie 
feeling which is exated by true poetry. That is something 
supernormal {alankiko^, 2 .n 2 £.sihc,iiQ. pleasure {caviaikaia), 
which we understand, because we actually experience it 
and are conscious of it, but which cannot be explamed in 
any other terms. The pleasure is comparable to the 
appreciation of umty vnth the absolute attamed m medita- 
tion by the adept ; it is something which comes to the man 
of taste {sakj daya), and if a man has not taste — as a result 
of misdeeds m a former birth — he cannot expenence the 
feeling."^ 

tfWhaf is suggested only, and not expressed, may be 
a thought or subject matter {vashi), or a figure {alam- 
kaid), or normally a sentiment (rasa). The importance 
of sentiment is now fully appreciated, and the mode m 
which poetry or a drama affects tlie reader or spectator 
can now be better understood. The appreciation of 
sentiment cannot come by any process of mference; it is 
possible only because a man has m the past had expenences, 
e.g. of love, which have left residues m the shape of 
impressions in his soul. When he comes under the 
influence of 4he factors which excite these emotions and 
their consequences, expressed in poetry or on the stage, he 
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does not legard them as external, as proper to the hero of 
the work, nor as personal to himself , he appreciates them 
as nmversal, and he shares in them m this manner, enjoying: 
a strange pleasure, even when the emotions of the hero in 
tlie work are painful. The form given to the conception 
is sometimes obscuie and difficult, but the attempt to 
express the essential character of the pleasure of poetry is 
darmg and by no means meffectlve.^ 

A threefold division of poetry is laid down. The first 
class is that m which the suggested sense is supenor to the 
expressed content of the work , the second that m which, 
while suggestion is present, the expressed content is 
superior to that suggested, and suggestion is thus only a 
secondary element {gtmlbhuiavyangyd) m the poem, thirdly 
we have ‘picture {cilra)' poems, winch have no element of 
suggestion at all, a concession made obviously to popular 
opmion, which gave the title of poetp? to works which 
relied on the expressed meamng only. The first class was 
variously sub-divided, the suggestion may rest on the 
figurative sense {lak^and) of words, or on the literal sense, 
and m the latter case we have a distmction between the 
cases where the effect of suggestion is immediate, as m a 
drama, or where the procedure which leads up to the 
suggestion is discermble. The further sub-dmsions are 
unimportant, but it is to be noted that, m cases w’here the 
suggestion is immediate and it falls short of the expressed 
sense m beauty, we have the figures of speech known as 
Rasavat, Preyas, Urjasvm, and so on,^ and the poem 
belongs to the second class which the suggested meamng 
IS infenor to the expressed.7 

trhe relation of the qualities and the figures is now said 
to be that the qualities support the suggested content 
which IS the soul of the poem, while the figures perform a 
similar function for the body of the poem, smce they adorn 
either the sense or the sound. It is clear on this view that 
there is an essential distmction between the qualities and 
the figures, w^hich cannot be equated m any v’ay. la the 
detailed 4iscussion of style there are many remarks of 


* Alainkarasarvasva, p 1S5. 
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interest, qualities are reduced to three — sweetness, streng^th, 
and clearness — and an effort is made to lay down the 
principles on which compounds should be used. Where 
sentiment is to be suggested, it is necessary to be specially 
careful in the use of language. It is absurd to use long 
compounds in the drama, and, while such compounds befit 
the Akhyayika, they are out of place there in cases where 
pathos and sorrow m love are to be suggested, and m the 
Katha greater moderation in compounds is appropriate 
/ An effort to simplify the theory of Tone is found m 
Abhmavagupta, where the matter suggested is reduced to 
sentiment alone, to the exclusion of figures or thought ; that 
these can be suggested is true, but m the long run they 
rest on the suggestion of sentiment.’’ So m Mammata’s 
Kdvyapraka^c^ we find the quahties and the figures related 
to the sentiment only, the first as supporting it, the latter 
as embehislung the sense and sound, which make up the 
body of which sentiment is the soul. But this view, which 
is also accepted by the author of the Sahiiyadarpana, 
Visvanatha, m the fourteenth century, did not prevail. 
The great systematiser, Jagannatha, in his Rasagaiigadhara, 
in the seventeenth century, msists that we must admit the 
existence of poetry where a figure or a thought alone is 
suggested, and the question of sentiment does not arise ,* 
poets have produced works m which the play, for example, 
of children or of apes is descnbed, and m which it is idle to 
seek to find sentiment suggested, except on the same prmaple 
that any statement of fact may be regarded mdirectly as 
producing sentiment He falls back, then, on the defimtion 
of poetry as sound expressive of a delightful subject 
matter. He also, keeps the third class of poetry where 
suggestion is absent, and sub-divides it as dependent on 
sense or on sound, making four ^reat divisions m all^ 

The doctrme of Tone, however, by no means secured 
umversal assent. About a.d. 900, Bhatta Nayaka^ 
developed a different theory m special connection vnth the 

^ DIpDanyalokalocq^, pp 65, 152 

* Frequently ed AiianddSravia Sanskrit Seiies,l^QS 66 and 89 ; 
Mysore, 1922, trs.G Jha, Benares, 1918 

° D/ivanydlokalocana, p 67, Ekdvalt,p 85 
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drama and the nature of sentnnent. He demed that it 
could either be perceived or produced or revealed, and 
instead msisted that three factors co-operated, the first is 
the expression in words {ad/itd/ia), the second the power of 
generalismg and making real to others which lies m a poem 
{bhdvakatva), and the third the power of the spectator or 
reader to enjoy {bhojakatva). For him the real essence of a 
poem hes as for the Ndiyaiash a m the sentiment. On the 
other hand, Kuntaka or Kuntala before a.d. 1050 revived the 
doctrme of Bhamaha, which makes the essence of poetry 
depend on the poet’s skill m speech, the Vakrokhilvita 
evidently attamed classical rank as the detailed expression 
of this view. Mahiman Bhatta, on the otlier hand, deve- 
loped, following the doctrme of the earlier Sankuka, the 
pnnaple that inference was sufficient explanation of the 
enjoyment of poetry, a subject which he treated at length 
m the Vyakitviveka^ refuting the views of Kuntaka no less 
than those of the Dhvani school, and bemg refuted energeti- 
cally m return by Mammata, whose Kdvyaprakd§a was 
wntten m conjunction with Allafa about a d 1100, by 
Vidyadhara m his Ekdvalf (ad 1300), by Visvanatha m 
the SdJutyadaf patia, and by Vidyanatha, m his Pratdpanc- 
draya^obhn^ancP (ad 1300). Other wnters remamed on 
the basis of the sentiment theory of the Ndiyaidsira, as do 
Rudrata m his Kdvydlathkm wntten before 900 A d , 
Rajasekhara m his Kdvyamimmhsd^ wntten about ad 
900, and Bhojadeva m the Sarasvatikanthdblia} ana^ which 
was wntten for him in the first half of the eleventh century. 
Hemacandra’s KdvydmiSdsana} ivith his comment on it, 
the Alarhkdracuddmam is a mere compilation which uses 
Mammata, but shows no personal attitude of consequence 
The sentiment theory prevails m Rudra Bhatta’s ngdi a- 

^ Ed T-t ivandnivt Sanskrit Seines, No 5, 1909, with Rityj^aka’s 
commentary On Kuntaka see S K De, Saiiskint Poetics, i, 136 ff , 
and his ed of the Vaki okti]ivtta 
“ Ed K P TnvedT, Bombay, 1903 
® Ed K P Tnvedi, Bombay, 1909 
* Ed Kavyamald, No 2, 1886 
= Ed Baroda, 1916 
« Ed Calcutta, 1884 
’ Ed Kavyainalci, No 71, 1901 
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tilakc^ probably m the eleventh century, in the famous 
DaiarUpc? of Dhanamjaya and the Avaloka of Dhamka, 
which deal with the ^rama, and date from the last quarter 
of the tenth century, and m the Rasamanjarl and the 
Rasaiaranginl of Ehanudatta, before aj3. 1400. 

Throughout the literature the importance of figures, 
especially, as the tune passes, of those of sense, is 
recognised, and elaborate efforts are made more precisely 
to define the various figures. For a really systematic 
treatment, however, we must go to Ruyyaka of Kashmir, 
who, m addition to commenting on the KdvyaprakaSa of 
Mammafa and Allata m the Kdvyaprakdiasaihketa^ wrote 
a number of other works, of which the chief is the 
AlaMkdrasai'vasva^ a treatise which was not seriously 
challenged until the appearance of the RasagangddJiarc^ 
of Jagannatha. One chief ment hes m his application to 
the matter of the scientific form of exposition and examina- 
tion, which IS found applied to_the general question of 
poetics m the Dhvanydloka of Anandavardhana, and the 
effort scientifically to classify and explam the bases of the 
figures. According to the Kashmman tradition, preserved 
m the commentary of Jayaratha, written m the early part of 
the thirteenth century, less than a hundred years after the 
work, both the rules and the Vrtti on them are by Ruyyaka; 
in the southern tradition, preserved in the comment of 
Samudrabandhu, the Vrtti is by Mankhuka or Mankhaka, 
the poet and pupil of Ruyyaka. We need not disregard 
the tradition, which dates before a.d. 1300, or take it too 
literally ; what is meant is doubtless that Mankhaka aided 
his teacher m the production of the work. Compared 
with it little value attaches to such texts as the Vdgbhaidl- 
aHikdrc^ of V^bhata, son of Soma, who wrote under Jaya- 
simha of Anhilvad (a.p. 1093-1143), or the Candrdlokc^ of 

" Ed R Pischel, Kiel, 1886 

’ Ed and trs G C. O Haas, New York, 1912 

® Ed Kavyaniala, No 35, 1893, Trtvandnim Sanskrit Seines, 
No 40, 1915 

* Ed Kavyainala, No 12, 1888 
Ed Kavyainala, No 48, 1895 

® Part of this text is work^ up by Appayya Dlksita {c ad 1600) 
in his Kuvalayananda Kdrtkas 
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the dramatist and logician Jayadeva {c. a.d. 1200), which 
does not seem to make use of Ruyyzlka's work. 

In Ruyyaka we find a general defence of the views of 
the Dhvam school on poetry and, what is more important, 
a clear perception of the nature of poetic figures.^ This 
IS charm {viccJntit), which essentially distinguishes ordmary 
works, such as treatises on logic, from poetry. There is, 
for instance, the figure, doubt , it is quite distinct from the 
mere problem, ‘ Is this a post or a man ? ’ which is doubt 
arising from the circumstances , to be a figure it must be 
a doubt raised by the imagination {-praUbli^ of the poet. 
This cntenon is rigidly applied by Jagannatha, who 
condemns certain alleged figures, because they have no 
charm at all. To define charm is obviously impossible, 
the NdiyaiastrcC contams an illustration of it by comparmg 
It with the elegant wearing of garlands, clothes, ornaments, 
and pigments, and nothmg better is made of it later. The 
inspiration of the poet is recogmsed equally as mcapable of 
precise defimtion. It was an old idea, for we have it m the 
Buddhist scriptures m the sense of the power of composition 
of impromptu verses, and we meet the very curious dis- 
crinunation of poets as those by reflection, those by study, 
those by subject matter, and those by mspiration.^ The 
theonsts from the first are singularly emphatic in the 
recogmtion of the necessity of mspiration to make a poet. 
They recogmse the value of study and practice, but they 
know that without the former qualification neither of the 
other two requisites can effect the desired end. Abhinava- 
gupta descnb^ it as the capacity to create something new, 
and gives as its charactenstics the ability to produce senti- 
ment, clearness, beauty, and poetry. 

The demand for constant practice takes on diverse shapes ; 
Hemacandra,^ for instance, gives an ascending senes of four 
forms in which imitation may be earned out as an exercise 
in improvement of poetic skill, and he even allows the use 
of three Imes of a stanza, though to take four is pure theft, 

1 See H Jacobi, Gdtt Nach , 1908, pp 1 ff 

* xxu, 16. 

® Anguttai a NiLaya, u, 230 

* See also Elsemendra, Kavikanihabhat ana^ j, 20 , u, 1 
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and, while by the passage of time an ordinary theft may be 
blotted out, that of poetry passes to the next generation. 
We have here a sign of the elaborate cultivation of the 
poetic art, which is seen in the constant effort of the poets 
to put old ideas in slightly vaned shape. Poetry was ruled 
by convention {samgait)^ and a large numlDer of ideas^ are 
commonplaces which appear naturally everywhere, fame 
IS white and so is laughter , the darkness can be grasped , 
the evil man is two-tongued like the serpent, and there is 
poison on his lips ; the blue lotus opens to the rays of the 
sun, and bemoans its setting ; the nails of kmgs are polished 
on the jewels of the coronets of subject pnnces ; the Asoka 
is without flower or fruit, and is made to blossom by the 
touch of a maiden s foot , the Cataka bird is so proud that 
it will drmk only the water of the cloud; fate severs the 
Cakravaka buds dunng the night, which they spend in 
sorrowful cnes; the moon is the beloved of the Cakora 
which imbibes its rays as a lover drinks in with his eyes 
the radiance of his beloved’s countenance, and so on. In 
the hands of thud-rate poets, such as Vidyadhara and 
Vidyanatha, m the illustrations they supply to theu works 
on poetics, the whole thmg is banal and tedious, but the 
theonsts never forgot that gemus was necessary for the 
highest poetry, as they show by the extraordinary fondness 
they show for citing Kalidasa, and the premier rank they 
assign to him. 

The aims of a poet are normally given as fame and 
pleasure, but Bh^aha already mcludes the full four ends 
of man — profit, pleasure, virtue, and release. The attam- 
ment of wealth, social accomphshment, escape from ill, and 
instruction are also given as ends, though both Vagbhata 
and Hemacandra obsen^e that some of these aims can be 
attained by other means, and therefore are not peculiar to 
poetry The poets are very distmctly conscious that they 
wm. not merely renown for themselves, but also for theu 
patrons The sentiment of Dandm^ is admuably expressed 
by an unknown writer in the Subha^tavali 

^ See RajaSekhara, KavyamlmWthsa, xiv-xvi 

^ W Thomas, Bhandat hat Comm Vol , pp 384 ff 
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Where now are the hundreds of loads of gold, where tlie troop of 
rutting elephants, which the might of Harsa bestowed on the ment 
of Bana ? But the glory conferred on him by Bana’s flow of speech 
will, I ween, fade not even when the eeon passes away 

If, however, the poets looked to kings as their most 
generous patrons m return for a friendship far more 
preaous than anythmg else, they expected appreciation 
from the man of taste {rasika) or of heart (sah^daya), 
one who by the possession of a sympatlietic nature, as the 
result of study m this and former births, can appreciate 
true poetry and make it his own A true poem^ stirs the 
heart like wme, makes the head shake, the cheeks redden, 
fills the eyes with tears, and stays the voice as it fain 
would recite its beauties The poet himself as creator 
of his work does not enjoy its perfection , it is only when 
he becomes a spectator that he can feel its loveliness, just 
as the actor appreciates the drama m which he acts only ui 
so far as he places himself m the position of one of tlie 
audience To attam this perfection of appreciation, this 
abihty to appropnate a poem, is not always possible, 
even with much study, for it may be that evil deeds done 
m former births will prevent the enlightenment ansmg, 
just as the appreciation of the dmmty may not be attained 
by men whose souls are not purified from evil. 

Such a discnminating audience demands, of course, 
like the Roman audiences of whom Juvenal and Martial 
tell us, something elaborate, it disdams plam fare, and 
must have an exquisite morsel to tickle the palate. If we 
have such a verse as 

Behold, the crane rests yonder motionless and still on the lotus leaf, 
even as the conch shell on a tray of emerald, 

it IS valued only because of the hidden meaiung it conveys ; 
a maiden thus indicates indirectly to a lover who is near by 
the safe spot for an assignation.^ We are thus compelled 
to seek stramed effects in order to satisfy such connoisseurs, 
to compare an orange for its hue to the fresh-shaved chm 
of a drunken Hun,° and to ransack mythology, grammar, 

1 SubhCmtdvah, 163 ® Sdhiiyadai pana, 28 

=> Ibid . 622 
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and all the sciences to obtain new and striking, if often 
tasteless and absurd, similes to lend freshness to worn-out 
themes. The grotesqueness of much of Sanskrit poetry 
owes its existence to the constant effort thus to diversify. 
At the same time, the exaggeration which so often marks 
learned verse, as m the case of Lucan, is nearly always 
present, aimed at in the effort to revive the wearied senti- 
ment of wonder and admiration. Moreover, as we have 
seen, a conventional language is demanded which exacts 
from every poet the conception of the mountain rocks 
dnppmg with the jmce of rutting elephants, and of the 
ani m al with two r’s {bh7'ama7 «), the bee, kissing the flowers 
and drunk with the honey wluch it extracts from them. 
To possess an almost unendmg supply of such tags was 
essential for poets who often might be expected to take 
part in a contest of composing stanzas extempore in the 
presence of their patrons , such a poet {diukavi, iighrakavi) 
was an ornament of a Court,^ and such works as the Bhoja- 
prabandluj? of Ballalasena and the Prabandliacinidnia7it^ of 
Merutunga show how popular the amusement was. Even 
the KdmasuWa of Vatsyayana already ranks the art of 
making up stanzas, given a Ime {Jcdvyasa77iasydpu7 ana)y 
among the sixty-four accomplishments to be learned by 
maidens. 

* Pischel, Die Hof (Itchier des Laksvianaseiia. pp 27 £E 

* Ed Bombay, 1913 

’ Ed Bombay, 1888; trs C H Tawney, Calcutta, 1894-1901 
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^BDALLAH ibn al Muqaffa*, 

Abhidha, denotation, 139 
Abhinanda, 100 
Abhinavagupta, 135, 138, 141 
Abhiras, 132 

Abongines, influence on langu- 
age, 10 

Accent, loss of Vedic, 20 
Adbhuta, sentiment of wonder, 
130 

JEtieid, 46 

Esthetic pleasure, 136 
Agmvarman, 44 
Abavamalla, 65, 66 
Aibole inscnption, 51 
Aims of the poet, 142, 143 
Attareya Br&hmana, 9, 108, 123 
A]a, story of, 23, 41, 42 
Ajakrpaniya, 14 
Alchyana, type of narrative, 88 
Akhya3uka, 62, 72, 73, 77 , 78, 104, 
_ 132, 138 
Alambana, 129 
Alamkara, man, 58 
Alaihlara, work, 77 
Alamkaras, figures, 46, 141, 142 
AlaihktiracndcLinam, 139 
Alaihkdrasarvasva, 140 
AlauMka, form of pleasure, 136 
Alexandrian poetic style, 53, 55, 

79 

Allahabad PraSasti, 27, 28 
Allata, 139, 140 

Alliteration, 25, 27, 54, 59, 66, 76, 
78, 79, 83, 86 
Aloka, 140 

.^aru, Amaruka, 116-18 
Ananda, 24 

Anandavardhana, 39, 73 n 1, 
116, 135, 140 


Andhaka, legend of, 57 
Anthologies, 125-27 
Antomus Diogenes, 85 
Ant 5 ranuprasa, 59 
Anubhava, consequences, 130 
Anw&rt Suhaill, 113 
AnyoLhvtuU&laia, 116 
AnyoUiiaiaka, 116 
Aonst, 18, 19, 20, 24, 53, 94, 109 
ApabhramSa, 20, 21, 121, 132 
ApaSabda, 13 
Appayya Dlksita, 140 n 6 
Appreoabon of poetry, 143 
Aranyakas, language of, 8 
Axdha-Magadhi, 10 
Ankesarm II, 86 
Aristocratic character of Sansknt 
hterature, 16, 143 
Arjuna, 51--53 

Arthalamkaras, figures of sound, 
25, 47 

Arthantaranyasa, a figure, 48 
ArthaSastra, 103, 104, 124 
Arthavyakb, simphcity of style, 
26, 133 

Artificiality of Sansknt poetry, 
_ 16, 144 
Arya metre, 22 
AryasapiaSaU, 116 
Arya Sura, 101 
Aryavarta, 13 
ASoka, king, 10, 11, 66 
ASoka, tree, 33, 142 
Assonance, see Alliteration and 
Paronomasia 
ASukavi, improviser, 144 
Afivaghosa, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 
22-25, 28, 31, 75, 101 
Atharvaveda, 29 
AtiSayokb, 135 
Aticityavtcdracarca, 126 
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Atistro-Asiatic mfluence on San- 
sknt literature, 10, 41 n 1 
AvadmaSataka, 59, 100 
Avaloka^ 140 

Avanhsnndarikaihd, 71 n 2 
Avantivarman, 56 

JDABYLON2KA, 85 
^ Ballalasena, 144 
Bana, 16, 19, 27, 58, 64, 70, 76- 
S0,_87, 90, 120 
Barzoe, 112 

BaiiddhasaifigaiyalaifiMt a, 77 
Beauty, of style, 26, 133 
Bhamaha, 16, 71, 130, 131, 134, 
135, 139, 142 
Bhanudatta, 140 
Bharata epic, 14 
Bharatamanjan, 57 
BJidrailya NdiyaSdsti a, 7, 13, 
21, 50. 129, 130, 133, 139, 141 
Bbaravi, 18, 25, 51-53, 54, 56, 58, 
llOn 3 

Bbartrhan, 53, 109, 118, 119, 124, 
131 

Bbasa, iv, v, 13, 14, 21, 31, 37, 64, 
71, 87, 90, 94 n 2, 129 
Bbasa, 9, 10, 11, 17 
Bbaskara, 30 

Bbatta Nayaka, 134 n 1, 139 
Bbattara Hancandra, 64, 70 
BJmitt-kdvya, 18, 53, 58, 71, 131 
Bhauma, 18 
Bbavabbuti, 56 

Bhavakatva, power to generalise, 
139 

Bbavika, figure, 134, 135 
Bbayan^a, sentunent of fear, 130 
Bbima, 18 

Bbunaratba, story of, 14 
Bbo]a, Bbo]adeva, 16, 87, 120 
n 2,126,139 
Bho]a, of Kasbmir, 68 
Bbojakatva, power to enjoy, 139 
Bliojapraba7idha, 144 
Bbusana Bbatta, 79, 84 
BIbbatsa, sentiment of disg^t, 
130 

Bilbana, 16, 26, 64-66, 67, 119 n 1, 
120 


Black YapiJ-vcda, 8 
Brabmanas, language of, 8, 9, 16 
Brabmanical revival, 46, 105 
Brahmins, speech of, 13, satire 
on, 107, 108 
Brhaspati, King, 56 
Bvkciikaih&t 64, 73, 81, 84, 85, 
91-110 

Bi Itaikaihajnanjai'i , 89-91 
Bi haikalltdsariisdgara, 91 
Bj'hatkaihdHokasaingi aha., 29, 
89, 91, 94, 95 
Bud, 112 

Budhasvamin, 91, 94, 95, 100 
Buddha, language of the, 10 
Buddhacaitia, 22, 24, 25 
Buddhist influences, 96, 102, 103, 
105, 107, 119, 120 ; classification 
of poets, 141 

pAKORA, 142 
Cakravaka, 142 
Cakravartin, motif, 92 
Camatkara, aesthetic pleasure, 
136 

Campu, 86-88, 131 
Canakya, 104 
Cdnakya NiUkdsha, 123 
CaiidiS ataka, 120 n 1 
Candragupta, Maurya, 123 
Candragupta I, 27 
Candr^upta II, 28, 32, 45 
Cufidraloka, 140, 141 
Candrapida, 80, 81 
Caraka, 16 
Carifcaryd, 125 
Carudatta, 71, 93 
Cataka, 142 

Caiirapancditkd, 64, 120 
Chaiidahsuira, 28 
Chdtidogya Upani^ad, 102 
Chaiidonti§dsana, 59 
ChandovictU, 71 

Character drawmg, 41, 67, 82, 83, 
93 

Characteristics of Sansknt poetry, 
128 

Charm, 134 
Cippata Jayapida, 56 
Citra, kind of poetry, 137 
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Clearness, of style, 26, 133, 134 
Cloud as messenger, 35 
Comic sentiment, 130 
Compounds, 18, 19, 2S, 26, 27, 37, 
56, 73 n 1, 76, 78, 79, 83, 86, 
109, 122, 138 

Conventional language m poetry, 
142, 144 

Court epic, in Kalidasa, 36-45, 
after l^lidasa, 49-60 
Culture, 30, 143, 144 

n AK^INAVARTANATHA. 36 
^ Damanaka, 106, 112 
Davtayaniikaihat 85 
Damodaragupta, 124 
Dandm, 19, 26, 49, 50, 51, 59, 70- 
77, 90, 94, 100, 130-33, 135, 143 
Da£akumdi acartia, 20, 73, 80 
DaSaratha, 43 
DaSarnpa, 140 
Dattaka SarvaSraya, 54 
Descnpbon, 23, 27, 34, 35, 38, 49, 
51, 52,54, 57,58,60, 65, 78,82, 
95, 117, 118, 119 
Destmy, 128 

Deterioration of language, 18 
Dhanaihjaya, 140 
Dhanam]aya, author of a Rdgha- 
vapS.ii4ci'vlya, 56 n 1 
Dhanapala, 84 
Dhanika, 140 
Dbarmakirti, 77 

DharmaS anndbhttdaya,7(),?n n 1 
Dhavalacandra, 111 
Dhoyi, Dhoylka, 36, 120 
Dhvani, theory of suggestion, 
135-40 

Dhvamkara, 135-37 

Dhvanydloka, 140 

Dialects, absence of, m Sansknt,17 

Didacbc fable, 102-13 

Didda, 67 

Dignaga, 32, 48 

Dinara, 105 

Dipaka, figure, 130 

Dom, A F , 113 

Dosa, defect, 130 

Double entendre, see blesa 

Drama, 13, 14 


Dravidian influence on Sanskrit, 
20 

DvydSrayaLdvya, 69 

17 ASTERN style, see Gauda 
^ Ekdvall, 139 
Elevabon of style, 26, 133 
Emohon, suggesbon of, 35, 40, 45, 
116, 117 , aiid see Sentiment 
Epic, language of, 7, 8, 11, 12, 
influence on Kavya, 17 
Equivoke, sec Paronomasia 
Erobc descnpbons, 55, 75 
Etymologising, in style, 78, 133 
Enplmes, 79 
Evenness, in style, 133 
Exaggeration, m style, 50, 78, 133, 
144 

PABLES, 102-13 
^ Fate, 68, 128 
Fear, sentiment of, 130 
Figures, 26, 47, 48, 53, 68, 69, 76, 
78, 134, 137, 138, 141, 142 
Flying machines, 06 
Foreign influence on Sansknt, 20 
Foreign translations of the 
Pancaianlra, 113 

nADYACINTAMANl, 84 
Ganapdlha, 19 
Gandlstotragdt/id, 25 
Gatba language, 11 
Gauda style, 49, 50, 78, 133, 134 
Gaiidavaha, 55, 56, 65 
Gemus, necessary in poet, 133, 141 
Gentleness, of style, 133 
Gfiatakai para, 114 
Gimar PraSasb, of Rudradaman, 
25, 26, 72 

Gitagovinda, 120-23 
Gnomic verse, 123-28 
Gomukha, 93 
Govardhana, 116, 120 
Govinda, 19 

Grammatical irregularibes, 17-19, 
76, 109 

Gramya, manner, 134 
Greek astrology, 20, 31 n 1, 84 , 
elegy, 35 , histonography, 67 , 
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influence on Sansknt romance, 
84-86 , words in Sanskrit, 20 
Guna, quality, 26, 130, 133, 134, 
137 138 

Gunadhya, 81, 90, 91-98, 100, 110 
Gunibhutavyangya, kind of poe- 
try, 137 


OAL^ 15, 50, 114-16 , and see 
Satavahana 
Halayudha, 18, 56, 127 
Haramjaya, 56 
Hancandra, 64, 70, 87 
Hansena, 27, 28, 72, 88 n 1 
Harsa, Har^eva, 16, 63, 131, 
143 

Harsa, bri-Harsa, 18, 58, 59 
Har^acartia, 62, 63, 65, 72, 76, 
79, 90, 115 
Hekataios, 66 

Hemacandra, 59, 69, 94, 100, 
112 n 1, 140, 142, 143 
Heroic sentiment, 24, 42, 45, S3, 
79, 130 

Heron of Alexandria, 85 
Hieratic language, 8, 9, 19 
Himalaya, 38 
Histone Kavya, 61-69 
History in India, 61, 62 
HtiopadeSa, 110, 111, 127 
Horace, 124 

Horror, sentiment of, 130 
Humour, 48, 86, 106, 115, 130 
Huns, 32, 143 

Hyperbole, see Exaggeration 


TAMBLICHOS, 85 
^ /Aotrf, 11,40 
Imperfect, use of, 53, 109 
Indelicacy, 40, 74, 75 
Indra m, 85 

Inscnpbons, 15, 25-27, 61, 72, 84, 
88n 1 

Inspiration, of poet, 141 
Iranian words m Sansknt, 20 
’ Irregulanties of grammar, 17-19, 
^ 24, 25 

d'Tsing, 118 

TAbALI, 80, 81 

Jagannatha, 138, 140, 141 


Jam authors, 16, 36, 84, 86, 87, 98, 
100 , 111 , 112 
Jam l^aknt, 10 
Jdwbavailvtjaya, 126 
Jambhaladatta, 98 n 1 
Jdnaktharana, 31, 53, 54 
Jdtakamdld, 88 n 2, 101 
Jatakas, style of, 87, 102, 108 
Jayaccandra, of Kanauj, 58 
Jayadeva, lync poet, 120-23 
Jayadeva, dramatist, 141 
Jayapida, 124, 131, 133 
Jayaratha, 140 
Jayasimha, of Anhilvad, 140 
Jayasiraha, of Kashmir, 58 
Jayavallabha, 114, 116 
Jmasena, 36 
Jmendrabuddhi, 131 
Jivandharacavipii, 87 
Joel, Rabbi, 113 
Jogimara inscnpbon, 15 
John of Capua, 113 
Juvenal, 143 
JyesthakalaSa, 64 


18, 72, 79-83, 

KddambariKathdsdra, 100 
Kaldvildsa, 125 
Kalhana, 66-68 

Kahdasa, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 23, 
28, 31-48, 53, 58, 64, 65, 75, 92, 
111, 114, 122, 142 
Kalilah wa Dimnah, 112 
Kahngasena, 96 
Kalpandmandthkd, 101 n 3 
Kama, the god, 38, 39 
Kamadeva, 56 

Kdniandaki Nitiidsira, 111 
KdmaSdstray Kdmasfdra, 28, 31, 
40, 45, 49, 58, 59, 121, 144 
Kam boja, language of, 17 
Kamska, 22 

Kanti, grace or beauty, 26, 133, 
134 

Kapphanabhyudaya, 59, 60 
Kapinjala, 81 
Karataka, 106, 112 
Karnasundarl^ 64 
Karuna, pathetic sentiment, 130 
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ICashmir, alleged home of San- 
sknt, 105 , history of, 66-d8 
Kaitka. Vjiii, 54 
KaSyapa, 129 
Katantra, 89, 90 
Katha, 72, 73, 77, 78, 80, 86, 8B- 
98, 132, 138 
Kaihasantsagara, 89 
Katyayana, 17 
Kaitftllya ArtkiaSastra, 104 
Kavikanthabharana, 125 
Kamndravacaiuisaimiccaya, 125 
Kavirahasya, 18, 56 
Kaviraja, title, 27 
Kavira]a, author of Raghxiva- 
PSn^nvtya, 56, 82 
Kavyadaika, 70, 131-34 
Kavyalamkara, 139 
Kavyaimviaihsa, 90, 139 
KavyaiiukasaiM, 139 
Kavyaprak&§a, 138, 139, 140 
Kavyapi akaiasaihketa, 140 
Khaitdanakhatuiakhadya, 58 
Kharavela, of Kahnga, inscrip- 
tion of, is 
Kiphng, R , 106 
Kiratai'juniya, 51-53 
Kosalas, 9 

Krsna, the god, 121, 122 
Ksemendra, 57, 91, 94, 95, 97, 110, 
125 

Kubera, the god, 93 
Kumaradasa, 18, 31, S3, 54 
Kumaragupta, 61 
Kumaralata, 25, 101 n 3 
Kuviarasanibhava, 36-40, 54, 61, 
110 

Kuntaka, Kuntala, 139 
Kurukseto, 9 
Kuru-Panc^as, 10 
KiiUanlvtaia, 124 n _1 
Kuvalayaiuinda Kartkas, 140 
n 6 

T A Fontame, 113 
^ Laksana, figurative sense, 
137 

Laksmanasena, of Bengal, 16, 116, 
120 

Lahtaditya, of Kashmir, 55 


L^bha, Lambhaka, 95, 132 
Lata style, 132 n 2 
Lavanaka, 95 
Llldmtl, 30 

Limitations of Sansknt poetry, 45, 
128 

Love, 24, 34, 40, 45, 74, 75, 79, 82, 
115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120-23 
Lucan, 144 
Lucian, 85 
Lykophron, 79 
Lyly, 79 

Lync poetry, 15, 32-36, 114-23 

J^ADALASACAMPO, 85 
Madanamancuka, Madana- 
man]uka, 85, 92, 93, 97, 98 
Madhurya, sweetness, 26, 133, 134 
MadiravatJ, 97 

Magha, 12, 25, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 
60,70, 111 n 1 

Mahabharata, 11, 24, 27, 55, 56, 
88, 96, 109 

Mah&bha^ya, 102, 106 , and see 
Patanjah 

Mahakavya, 131, 132 
Maharastri, Praknt, 14, 15, 16, 
21 n 1, 50, 51, 115 
MahaSveta, 80, 81 
Mahavira, language of, 10 
Mahiman Bhatta, 139 
Mahininahstava, 127 
Malamkagminitra, 31, 32 
Malaya, mountam, 60 
Malhnatha, 33, 36 
Mammata, 37, 47, 134, 138, 139 
Man about town, character of, 
29. 30 

Manasavega, 92, 97 
Mandasor mscnption, 31 n 1, 32, 
49, SO 

Mankha, Mankhaka, Mankhuka, 
57, 58, 140 

Mandatta, legend of, 86, 87 
Marbal, 143 

Marvels beyond Tliyle, 85 
Matanga Divakara, 120 
Ma5mra, 120 
Medhavln, 131 

Meghadfita, 32, 34, 35, 40, 50 
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Merutunga, 144 
Metaphors, 47, 48, 68, 76, 133 
Metres, 14, 22, 28, 36, 37, 55, 59, 
95, 121 

Mohamndgara, 119 
Mrcchakaitka, 29, 30, 71, 93, 94 
Mrgankadatta, 97 
Mrgankagupta, 64 
Muktaphalaketu, 97’ 
Mulasarvastivadm school, 94 

TVJAGANANDA, 54, 60 
^ ’ Nagaraka, 29, 30 
Nai^adfnya, 58, 59 
Nalodaya, 59 
Nanda^ story of, 24 
Naravahanadatta, story of, 85, 
92, 100 

Narayana, 111 

Narrative tenses, use of, 17, 109 
Nasik mscnption of Sin Pulu- 
mayi, 26, 27 

NasraUah ibn Muhammad, 113 
Nature, descnpbon of, 33, 34, 35, 
65, 76, 121 

Na(yaiastra, 7, 13, 21, 50, 129, 
130, 133, 139, 141 
Navasdhasdnkacanta, 64 
Nepal, Brahmamcal influence on, 
92 

Nepalese Pancaianira, 111 
Nllamata Parana, 66 
NitiSastra, 103 
Nlttiataka, 124 
Nominal style, 17, 18, 109 
North, Sir Thomas, 113 , 

Nydsa, 131 

OPAYADEVA, 84 
^ Odyssey, 11 
0]as, strengfth of style, 26, 133 
Omon theft, 107 

pADALALITYA, 76 
Padmagupta, 64 
Padma Parana, 40 n 1 
Padmavati, 97 

Pahlavi version of Pancatantra, 
■ 105, 112 

'PaiSacas, 90 


PaiSacT Praknt, 90, 91 
Pah, ]anguagej_10 n 4, 20 
Pallavas of Kancl, 71 
Pancdkhydiiaka, 111 
Pancala style, 83, 133, 134 
Pancatanti a, 89, 92, 104-13 
Panini,7,9, 10, 11,12, 13,17,19 
Panim, poet, 17 n 2, 125, 126 
Panmala, 64 
Pai tSi?(apai van, 100 
Paronomasia, 68, 69, 78, 83 , and 
sec Slasa 

PdiSvdb/iyndaya, 36 
Particyiles, use of, 17, 109 
Parusa, manner, 134 
Parvati, 38, 127 
Paidlavijaya, 126 
Patanjali, 9, 12, 13, 15, 17 , and 
see Mahdbhdsya 
Pathos, 35, 39, 44, 82, 130 
Pattralekha, 80, 81, 82 
Pailmacai tya, 21 n 1 
Pavanaduta, 36, 120 n 4 
Perfect, 17, 19, 20, 53, 109 
Perfect middle, as passive, IS, 37 
Penphrastic perfect, 23 n 1 
Petronius, 72 
Pforr, A von, 113 
Pilpay, fables of, 113 
Pmgala, 28 
Poetics, 129-44 
Popular tales, 89-101 
Pi abandhactntdinam, 144 
Prabhakaravardhana, 63 
Practice, necessary for poet, 133, 
142 

Pradyota, 94 

Praknt, 7, 10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 19, 
20, 21, 72, 73, 84, 90, 91, 95, 105 
n 1, 132 

Praknt Kavyas, 15, 51, 56, 59, 
115, 132 

Praknbsms, la Sanskrit, 19, 20, 
94^112 

Prasada, clearness of style, 26 
133 

Pratdparudrayaiobhusana, 139 
Pratibha, inspiration, 141 
Pratiharenduraja, 135 
Pratisthana, 26, 89 
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Pravarasena, 61, 64, and see 
Setjibandha 

Prepositional compounds, 18, 37 
Preyas, figure, 134, 137 
Pnmary Prakrit, 7 
Princes as patrons, 16 
Pn 3 angu, story of, 14 
Prose, source of, 19, romances, 
70-86 

Prose and verse narrabve style, 
88, 101, 108 

Puns, see Paronomasia and 
blesa 

Pundarika, 81 
Pumabhadra, 112 
Puspadanta, 127 

Q ualities of style, 26 , iso, 

133, 134, 137, l^^^and see 
Gauda, Lata, P a n c a 1 a, 
Vaidarbha 

D ADHA, and Krsna, 121-23 
^ ' Rdghavapdndaviya, 56 
Ragbu, 41, 42, 46 
Raghicvanisa, 23, 32, 40-45, 47, S3 
Rah^asakavya, 114 
Raj^ekhara, 53, 90, 139 
Rdjafarangtnt, 66-68 
Ra])’a\ardhana, 63 
RajyaSri, 63 
43 44 

Rdmayana, 11, 12, 13, 23, 34, 46, 
53, 92 

Rdmdyanacampu, 87 
Rdindyananianjarl , 57 
Rasa, 136 , and see &ntiment 
Rasagangdd/iaf a, 13S, 140 
Rasaviaujai-t, 140 
Rasafarafigtnl , 140 
RasaTOt, figure, 134, 137 
Rasika, 143 
Rata\annan, 72 
Rati, 38, 39 
Ratnakara, 56, 57, 127 
Ratnaprabha, 96 
Raudra, sentiment of horror, 130 
Rdvannrjunlya, IS 
Refrain, use of, 122 
Resignation, 67, 119, 120, 128 
Rime, 59, 76, 86, 121, 127 


Riti, st^rle, 133-35 
Rgveda. 8, 9, 11, 29, 102 
Rtnsamhdra, 32, 33, 35, 36, 50 
Romances, 70-86 
Rudra Bhatta, 112, 116, 140 
Rudradaman, mscnption of, 7, 
25, 26, 72 

Rudrata, 112 n 1, 139 
Rupaka, 130 , and see Metaphor 
Ruyj'aka, 140, 141 

CAEDALAkIKARA, figures of 
sound, 25, 46 
Sabha, 58 

Sadharanadeia, 116 
SaduUtkaindintfa, 125 
Sdlntyadarpana, 59, 85 
Sabrdaya, connoisseur, 136, l43 
baka Satraps, 7 
iSaktivega, 96 
^aktiyaSas, 97 
^aktntiald, 32 
Samadhi, metaphor, 133 
Samasyapurana, 36, 144 
Sa7nayatndtild, 125 
^ambhaliniaia, 124 
Sambhu, 116 
Sameness, of stjOe, 133 
Samgati, poetic comention, 142 
Samhitas, language of the, S, 9 
Samkhj a-Yoga, 24, 45 
Saraudtabandhu, 140 
Samudragupta, 16, 27, 32, 45 
Sankara, 119, 127 
^ankuka, 139 

Sansknt, 7-21, 89, 90, 104, 105, 
132 

Santa, sentiment of resignation, 
130 

bdntiSaiaka, 119 
SapfaSaiaka, 114-16 
Sarana, 120 
Sarasi’atT, sacrifice, 9 
Saiasvatlkant/idb/iaratia, 125, 
139 

Sargabandha, 131, 132 
Samgadbara, 125 
San a\ annan, 89, 90 
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^aSankavati, 97 

Satavahana, 50, 64, 89, 114 ; and 
see Hala 

Sattvika, feebngs, 130 
Satyr a, of Petromas, 72 
Saundarananda, 24 
^atirasenl Praknt, 14 
ScbiUer, 35 
Seasons, 33, 34 
Semomdes, 124 

Sentiments, 26, 45, 122, 123, 133, 
134, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140 
Seltibattdha, 50, 59, 61 
^ibi, legend of, 107 
Siddharsi, 16 

^ighrakavi, ^ighrakavita, 16, 144 
^ilabbattanka, 83 
^flahara, 65 
^ilhana, 119, 120 
Stdifiasanadvaii iviSikd, 100 
Similes, 47, 48, 68, 76, 144 
Simplicity of style, 26, 133 
Smdhura]a, 64 
Vistas, language of, 12, 13 
^liupdlavadha, 54, 55 
Sita, 43, 44 

Sitabenga inscripbon, 15 
giva,38,45, 51,52, 57, 58 
^ivadasa, 98 
^ivadatta, 98 
^ivasvarmn, 59 
Skandagupta, 32 
^lesa, double entendre, 27, 48, 
firm structure, 133 
^lokasaihgraha, see Bj hatkatha- 
ilokasadigraha 
^obba, charm, 134 
Soma, father of Vagbbata, 140 
Somadeva, 91, 95-98, 110 
Somadeva, author of YaSasiilaka, 
86 

Southern Pahcatantra, 111 
Southern style, see Vaidarbha 
Sphota, 135 

Srngara, erofac sentiment, 130 
^r^g^fdprakdSafQQn 1, 120n 2, 
125 

^rngdraS ataka, 119 


Stngdrahlaka, 114, by Rudra, 
116, 139, 140 
Sridhara, 30 n 2 
^ridharadasa, 125 
^ridharasena, 53 
^ri-Harsa, 18, 58, 59 
^rlkanthacat tta, 57, 58 
Sthaviras, PaiSaci of, 91 
Sthayibhava, abiding eraoboas, 
129 

Strength, of style, 26, 133, 134 
Study, necessary for poet, 133 
Style, of ASvaghosa, 24, 25 , of 
Kalidasa, 40, 46-48 , ofBharavi, 
52, 53 , of Kumaradasa, 54 , of 
Magba, 55 ; of Vakpab, 56 , of 
Bana, 63, 64, 82, 83 , of 
Bilhana, 65, 66 , of ICalhana, 
68, 69 ; of Danto, 75, 76 , of 
Subandhu, 78, 79, of Budha- 
svamin, 94 ; of Somadeva, 95 , 
of Tantrakhydytka, 108, 109 , 
of Amaru, 117, 118 , of Bhartr- 
hari, 119 , of Jayadeva, 122, 123 
Subandhu, 19, 27, 75, 76, 77-79, 
83, 87, 90 

Subhdsitdvah, 125, 143 
Sudatta, 86 
^udraka, 80, 82 

Suggestion, in poetry, 35, 40, 
116, 123, 135-40 
^ukanasa, 80 

Sukumarata, gentleness of style, 
133 

Sumanottara, tale of, 14 
Sundari, story of, 24 
Suprabhadeva, 54 
Surastras, language of, 17 
Simatamanjari, 97 
Suryaprab^, 96 
SmyaSataha, 120 
Silt? aladikdra, 25, 101 
Svayamvara, 41 
Sweetness, of style, 26, 133, 134 
S3nTac versions of Pahcatantra, 
112, 113 


'TANTRAKHYAYIKA, 89, 
104-10, 112, 113 
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'laraplda, 80, 82 
Tennyson, and Kalidasa, 33 
Texius oiiiaitoi of Pancatantra^ 
112 , stmphaor, 112 
Theories of poetics, 129-44 
Threefold division of poetry, 137 
Thnkydides, 35, 67 
Ttlakaman]at%, 84, 100 
Tone, Dhvani, 135-38 
Translation, alleged, of epics 
from Praknt, 7, 11, 12 
Translations of the Pancaianti a, 
112,113 
Tnpura, 58 
Tits ail, vl 2 
Tnvikrania Bhatta, 85 
Tapper, Martin, 124 
Turuska kings, 66 

T JDARATVA, elevation, 26, 133 
Udayana, 93, 94 
Udbhata, 131, 134, 135 
Uddipana, factors which enflame 
emotion, 130 
Uddyotakara, 77, 131 
Umapatidhara, 120 
Upama, simile, 130 
Upaimitb/iavaprapancalai/iS., 

16 

Upanaganka, manner, 134 
Upanisads, language of, 8 
Urjasvm, figure, 134, 137 

VAGBHATA, 141, 143 
" Vagbhaialaihk&ra, 140 
Vaidarbha style, 26, 27, 47, 49, 50, 
54, 66, 71, 76, 132, 133 
Vav> agyaSataka, 118, 119 
Vai^ampayana, 80, 81 
Vajjdlagga, 114, 116 
Vaicpab, 55, 56, 87 
Vakrokti, metaphoncal expres- 
sion, 83, 134, 135 
Vah oUtjlmia, 139 
Vaki oKtipavcdSika, 127 
Vdkyapadlya, 118, 131 
Vallabhadeva, 36 
Valmiki, 12, 34, 44, and see 
Pdvtuyaiia 


Vamana, 59, 133, 134, 136 
Varahamihlra, 30 
Varanici, 14, 129 
Varmalata, 54 
Vasavadatta, story of, 14 
Vdsavadaita, 64, 77-79 
Vastu, subject matter, 136 
Vasubandhu, 31 n. 1 
Vasudeva, 59 
Vatsabhatfi, 32, 49, 50 
Vatsyayana 28, 144 , and see 
Kdina§dsii a 
Vatudasa, 125 
Vedic lang^uage, 7-10 
Vela 97 

Vernaculars, 16 n 2, 21, 30, 112 
Veialapancavtilisatika, 97, 93, 
99 

Vibhavas, factors, 129, 130 
Vicchitti, charm, 19, 141 
Videhas, 9 

Vidyadhara, author, 139, 142 
Vidyadharas, 93, 96, 97 
Vidyanatba, 139, 142 
Vikiamaditya, 32, 97, 114, 116, 
120 

Vikramaditya VI, of Kalyana, 
64, 65 

Vrkramdnkadcvacanta,ZA, 120 
Vimalasun, 21 n 1 
Vira, heroic senbment, 130 
Virasena, inscnpbon of, 28 
VireSvara, 116 
Vugil, 46 
VisamaMla, 98 
Visnu,45 
VisnuSarman, 104 
VKvanatha, 37, 138, 139 
Vrth, manner, 134 
Vyabhicanbhava, transient emo- 
bons, 129 
Vyakiivivcka , 139 
Vyonjana, suggesbon, 136 


VWESTERN stj’le, see Vaid- 
” arbha 

VTute Island, legend of, 96 
Wonder, sentiment of, 45, 79, 130 
Word order, in prose, 19 
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^ENOPHON.of Ephesos,85 
YAKSA, 34, 35 

^ Yamaka, 46, 47, 58, 59, ]21, 
133 

Yasashlaka, 86, 87, 100 
Yaska, 17 

Yaiodhannan, 31 n 1 


Ya.4ovannan, 16, 55 
Yatras, 120, 121 
Yaugandharayana, 93 
Yavakrita, story of, 14 
Yavanas, 85 , perhaps Muham- 
madans, 124 
Yayati, story of, 14 
Yoga philosophy, 45 




